











Your business is different. Federal 
gives you the exact truck it demands 


Special body styles are developed, 
correct capacities are recommended 


Federal is the right truck, we see 
that you get the right Federal 
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The special value of Federals 
to fruit growers is due, not 
only, to the sound, inbuilt 
quality of all Federal trucks 
but. also to the fact that 
Federals in their design and 
equipment are particularly 
adaptable to the fruit growing 
industry. The special equip- 
ment of this 314 to 4 ton 
Federal operated by O. H. 
Hershey helps fill more com- 
pletely his haulage needs. 


FEDERAL MOTOR TRUCK CO. 
32 FEDERAL AVE. DETROIT, MICH. 
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One to Seven Ton Capacities 


Read the truth about this land of PRINTER 


opportunity. here ti (gulp namonsenatineaannanademmnsamasteonsaman ~ 
fants on, temempas tonne toast. ——————————— 164-INCH BARREL CAPS 
Knowledge brings success. as SAVES your fruit, prevents top and bottom layer from being crushed 

Florida’s big weekly paper states the See = —worth many a their cost. Order now and avoid delay when 
facts about climate, soil and production, a ee you are — so vse 
Impartially answers questions. Send 25 a Soske, te uscand ip Alpe $ 32.98 per thousend 
cents for trial subscription. 12bigissucs. % 6 Soe ener a 50000 lots - - = = 11.50 per thousand 

: ————— YY Special prices in larger quantities 


Tampa. Floride ieee a All prices F. 0. B, St. Louis and Cash with order in small lots; 
f ————— eoeeactanns of Marking Ink, Sealing Tape, and shipping room 
supplies. 
AMERICAN PAPER PRODUCTS COMPANY 
2nd B Louis, Mo. 


and Bremen, St. is, 
























































When writing to advertisers, please mention American Fruit Grower 
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Books Worth While _ 


The Commercial Apple Industry 
North America, by J. C. Folger aij 
S. M. Thompson. Published 
Macmillan Company, New York, 


Many books have been pub 
which have dealt with ete t lished 
but this . the first - consider ‘ 
growing from purely a comme 
standpoint. The opening paregrags 
states: “The object of this work ig to 
deal particularly with the commereig| 
phases of the apple growing industry 
with reference to: (1) Distribution of 
important commercial plantings under 
which heading will be discussed the 
advantages and disadvantages of vari. 
ous regions; (2) economic problems 
such as cost of production ate 
ing; (3) scientific cultural methods,” 

A chapter of considerable length jg 
devoted to the leading apple regions 
of the United States, in which is given 
a brief description of each of the 
named districts; the important varie. 
ties; the advantages and disadvan. 
tages of the region, and something of 
the method of packing and marketing 
methods most commonly followed, 

Farm pig ced S of apple 
growing is conside in a chapter, 
which because of the importance of 
the topic should have been materially 
lengthened. Under the head of “Cult. 
vation of the Orchard” the matter of 
tillage is treated from strictly a com. 
mercial angle, and a considerable por- 
tion of this chapter is devoted to the 
service of power tillage tools. 

The chapter in which the author 
discuss “Diseases and Pests of the 
Apple and Their Control” spends less 
space in a description of the life his. 
tories of the pests than it does with 
control measures of commercial value 
and the advantages of the methods 
recommended. Emphasis is placed all 
through this chapter upon the 
value of spraying and the importance 
to the apple grower of doing his own 
spraying instead of depending upon a 
custom outfit. A discussion of the 
several important spray materials is 
given, in which the merits of each is 
brought out, and how they can be used 
most economically. 

One chapter of particular interest 
to those who contemplate setting a 
commercial apple orchard is that in 
which fruit setting and pollination is 
discussed. Many of the causes of fail- 
ure to set fruit are accounted for in 
this chapter. The man who is oem 
ing a commercial orchard will find 
much of interest and value in the 
chapters devoted to “Handling the 
Crop” and “Marketing and Storing,” 
both of which bear distinct evidence 
of having been written by men of 
knowledge and _ experience. 
thirty pages of the book are d 
to the important matter of cost of 
production, in which emp 


placed upon the value to the grower 


of knowing what it costs him to grow 
his apples. 

The book concludes with a very 
comprehensive discussion of commer 
cial varieties of apples; theiz behavior 
in localities to which each variety 
adapted, the quality of the fruit and 
the best manner of handling the 
riety and to some extent the 
which the variety is most profi 

The authors have prepared a 
ume of far reaching importance ‘ 
commercial apple growers, and it 
to be hoped that it will be followed by 
other volumes of similar cha: 
which other fruits of comme 
portance will be given similar 
ment. Such literature 1s 
value to the commercial grower. 


Directory of Agricultural and Home 
Economics Leaders. This is the third 
edition of the directory of the ast 

service, county 


cultural extension c 
agents, home demonstration 


ments are issued at frequent in 
in which revisions are Mm at the 
changes occur in the rsonnel 


state boards of agriculture, ete., in the 
United States and Canada. Supple f 


areas: € 


ny Sh ES TORS Ree ER Ie Oia oning 


various institutions. e directory # 4 


published by William Grant 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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> length is : ; 
ch is given h ' f ) k ‘ 
ven 
“ef Something New In Methods of Marketing 
disadvan. fu , 
nething of [fF PT IS OFTEN said that for every By F.C. Sears, Massachusetts disposed of the boxes went back to the 
marketing “farmer who can market a — suc- farm for a new supply. 
om _ nD leamenrrael ice been true in general, it has been very aged to think of other things that they wl er Ga Bm — ye ane’ bate 
r apple FE eeely truer It is also probably true , general” indeed, since everybody has wanted. They ordered the winter's bushel’ basket or barrel, according 28 the 

a. pier, ion evulit ine who can sell shoes or {elt perfectly free to bring in anything supply of wood for the fire-place; they customer wanted it. You could ‘ 
materiel d iat waiste or porous plasters successfully that he had for sale, whether it fitted into inquired about real ferns from the woods chop or a whole lamb aah ene copie ws 
‘of “Cult td are a thousand who can make them “he general character of his stall or not. pi pasty  idlg xe bape per and ten barrels of them, according as your 


y fully. So that after all the farmer 
bere ies up pretty well in the competition, 
rable por- fers reason that he so often comes in 







| | forso much criticism is that people fail to 
"‘ to fe | take account of the fact that ang & every 
arming is forced, from t 

















. ' man in f e very 
© authors TE Teoessity of the case, to be a busifess 
nds | “ma while only a very few in the dry 
e iife hin or hardware or drug business have 
does with | Miy,.occasion to exercise any business 
‘al "i whatever. 
rcial value § “However we will all admit (even those 
> methods | © sf ys who are most strongly prejudiced 
placed all |» infavor of the farmer) that the method 
ie financial F gf aparketing farm produce is by no 
mportance § | means what it ought to be in most cases; 
ig his own § that the farmer doesn’t prepare his stuff 
ng upon a § ‘@ghe ought to; that he frequently packs 
on of the § - badly; that he doesn’t get as large a part 
aterials is § ofthe ‘ customers dollar” as he ought to; 
of each is § . that he doesn’t advertise at all; and that 
an be used are many other short-comings in 


| 


lis marketing. The following account 


r interest f ofthe way in which ten farmers have 
setting a golved this marketing problem is sub- 
is that in § in the hope that others may be 
lination is  . able to “‘go and do likewise.” 

ses of fail- § | The plan was an outgrowth of the 
ted for in § Community market which in so many 



































is operat § and towns came into prominence 
will find ‘during the war and which has, in many 
ue in the F , been both an eye-opener, and a 
dling the § god-send to the farmers. ot to men- 
Storing,” § ° Son the consumers.) 
t evidence | ten farmers, after seeing the 
en of wide benefits of their local community market 
e, Some in the city of Holyoke, Massachusetts, 
-e devoted | decided to go one better and establish a 
f cost of ~~ or less permanent market to be run 
hasis is | © Connection with their stalls in the 
He gromet Pamunity market. They believed that 
m to grow | direct marketing could be done profit- 
‘ably one or two forenoons a week during 
h a very summer, it could be done with greater 
: 8 bss vod it were done more frequently and 
z behavior ting the entire year. : 
variety is F A Partnership Formed 
fruit and } © "These men therefore looked the situa- 
g the ve f tion over and were fortunate enough to 
market in | “find a small building quite near to the 
rofitable. unity market which they could 
red a Vol ise at a reasonable figure. This they 
rtance for F ed to lease, forming a rather 
and it is § © #08e partnership in order to handle-the 
ollowed by F ~ Matter, in fact y “an understand- 
aracter in | ig,” that they, were to share the expenses 
‘ercial im | rent, heat, light and advertising, with 
ilar treat —  # President, treasurer and board of direc- 
“of large | ‘8 to manage the very. simple business 
wer. Matters connected with the housing of the 
rket. Of course one would need to 
and Home her perteee, Oe be make 
h a simple orga on satisfactory, 
the tit ja this particular case it has proved 
, ome a this building they next proceeded to 
mn oie and equip ten stalls for selling farm 
ett, Oe ace. Those who had the front stalls 
Pres’ more than those farther back in the 
por Fe ee een Sieh oe ae 
. extreme rear. three 
~ ‘3 ‘stalls apples se been the an 
recto) © of commerce; at three others mea 
nt Wilson, inds ha’ , while 











produce, But while has 





ere is merely a partial list of things 
that have “‘gone over the counter” in 
this Farmers Market during the past 
year: Home made sausage, bread, pastry, 
candies, pickles, Poms canned fruits 
and vegetables. This line of ‘goods has 
been especially popular with the ci 
housewives (and I venture, to say wit. 


their families also). Christmas wreaths 
and ropings of mountain laurel, bunches 
of evergreen, wild flowers of all kinds, as 
well as bouquets of garden flowers; any- 
thing in fact to remind the city dweller 
of the open country from which he came. 
Guinea pigs, chickens (both alive and 
dressed); live lambs, live puppies (no 
suspicion of puppies having passed over 
counter in any other condition), hickory 
nuts, butternuts, elderberries, rabbits, 
kittens, sucking pigs, all sorts of maple 
roducts, sauer kraut, vegetables and 
ruits of every description, fresh eees, 
horse radish. In fact anyt under 
heaven that was or could be produced on 
afarm. There was always a customer to 
fit any product, and generally a product 
fit the customer. The ci ple 
came to look on this Farmers t as 
a place to go for surprises. One neyer 
knew when he went there what he would 
find, and this element of un vy 
added zest to the usually humdrum jo 
of corns home supplies. One went 
there looking for a roast of lamb and 
came away not only with the lamb, and 


the best ever at that, but with some peo 
i ; products at the indoor market on other 


pigeons for Robbie, a kitten for Susie; 
some real, home-made coe aang 
some apples of that delicious ; dow 


used to steal when a boy; and a 
*h own’’ socks to wear on the next 
moun climbing trip. p 
Some Other Items 
un "the city poeple began to in 
cl - 
uire for thi tha wanted but 


some cream that was thick enough 
to “whip;’’ they ordered “garden soil” 
for re-potting the house plants for the 
winter; they got catnip and thyme and 
sage and other “yarbs”’ that they hadn’t 
seen for years; and one woman even 
arranged to ‘‘farm out” a fine pair of 





Partial View of the Community Market at Holyoke. 


twins for the summer so that they might 
get some real ‘‘ country rai with all of 
the delights and benefits which that ex- 
pression carries with it. 

Of course the exact method of handling 
each stall has been more or less an ex- 
pression of the personality of the owner, 
one man trying out one scheme and an- 
other man a different plan. But in gen- 
eral the method has been about as follows. 

Each “partner” had his stall in the 
market building, and also one out in the 
original and orthodox community market. 
The two stalls were mutually helpful and 
each had its advantages. The outdoor 
one was visited Hegel crowds of cus- 
tomers and when that market was “open” 
there was a greater volume of trade, with 
more hustle and interest and enthusiasm. 
But it was kept open only two forenoons 
in the week and a good many people for- 
got to go on that morning; or else the baby 
was sick and they couldn’t go; or perhaps 
the stuff they bought on Saturday was so 
good that they wanted, more before the 
next community market day. Whatever 
the reason might be there were plenty of 

-who wanted to buy fresh farm 


days. And more important than all, of 
course, was the fact that the community 
roc ten 2 gee mg pag fi 
paratively few weeks when the weather 
was suitable for outdoor operations. 


They Were Accommodating 


The products were ge from the 


farms to the market for most part 
chusetts as the “Boston 
foul These ange Basen’ a Ford 
nearly every one partners 
such : be and 
and successf 
unloaded. When 


in open bushel boxes, of the type known 
in Basoe bushel 


appetite and pocket book might dictate. 

‘Then as a package in which to deliver 
fairly large quantities of produce they hit 
upon a large and very strong paper bag, 
that would hold about a 14-quart basket 
of apples, this latter being a package in 
which a good deal of produce was dis- 


played. These cost a cent and a half 
each and were therefore very cheap in 
comparison with any type of basket that 


was available, and moreover they were 
safe, clean and reasonably comfortable 
for the customer to carry. In fact the 
way in which the whole question of 
pone has been settled at this market 
has been one of its strongest points. There 
is no expense whatever for containers ex- 
cept for these paper bags since the larger 
packages are used over and over until 
they wear out. 

At present the market is kept open on 
Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday; and 
also on Thursday and Saturday evenings 
to accommodate those who cannot come 
in the day time: It seems doubtful 
whether it will pay to extend this time 
very much. 


Some Market Rules 


The partuers have strenuously con- 
tended for a few cardinal principles of 
good business which might be summa- 
rized as follows: 

ist. Having everything fresh. This 
has applied particularly of course to such 
things as meats, » small fruits and 
certain vegetables, but it has been in- 
sisted on with everything, even to kittens. 
Naturally the general plan of manage- 
ment with the market conduced to 
the carrying out of this apace yet it is 
one which might easily be neglected, and 
at the same time it would naturally be 
noticed: by customers and resented by 
them more quickly than in the orthodox 
produce markets. One of the charms of 
the whole scheme, from the standpoint of 
the consumer, is dealing directly with 
the man who grew the apples or siraw- 
berries, or celery or lettuce, and buying 
it while the scent and freshness of the 
open country are still upon it. 

2nd. Giving good measure no matter 
what the article might be. If it was a 
pint basket of raspberries the berries 
were hea up; if it was a five-pound 
toast of there were two or three 
ounces over rather than just exactly 
five pounds or even a fraction of an ounce 
under; if it was a dozerrears of sweet corn 
the customer found thirteen ears in the 
bag when she took them out in her kitch- 

This costs something in the aggre- 


en. 
gate of course, but it more than pays the 


- ost in the long run, for it is conducive to 
satisfi customers which 




















OME time ago I miade a visit to 
Se n California, orchard 


of Hunt Brothers Packing Com- 
pany, and was i 
ditions existing 
toe be a rather near approach to ideal. 
That my. assumption was correct was 
proved a few days later when I 
chanced to talk with ‘the manager of 
an employment.agency in the nearest 
Yarge city. 

“Do you ever have any business 
dealings with the Hunt orchard peo- 
ple?” { inquired of the. employment 
man. “Indeed I do,” he answered, 
“and it’s the sort of L like to 
send a man to work. know he will 
be treated right; housed: right, fed 
right, and that he will be satisfied 
with his job. It helps me and my 
standing among laborers to be able to 
put men in a place like that. It helps 
the man, to be sent to a job. that he 
will find agreeable: And it helps the 
Hunt people because I am able 
glad te send them the best class of 
laborers available.” 

At times it is difficult to secure suffi- 
cient labor of any sort for work im the 
orchards. Always it is a problem to 
secure labor of as high grade as is 
desired. Hence it may be of profit 
and will certainly be of interest to 
make some study of the methods em- 
ployed by the Hunt Brothers Packing 
Company in its handling of ore 
labor. 

A Model Profitable Orchard 


The Hunt orchard might be termed 
a model orchard if this title would not 

ive rise to some misunderstanding. 
Frequently a model home or model 
farm or model workshop is established 
as a supreme example of convenience 
or desirability in other respects, but 
without regard to cost or resulting 
profit. While the Hunt Brothers Pack- 
ing Gompany has developed an orchard 
that sets a splendid standard in every 
respect, this was not the sole nor even 
the chief purpose of the owners. The 
orchard is operated on a profit-paying 
basis, to supply. high quality fruit to 
the Hunt canneries and to furnish that 


lar - 
the Linden orchard is operated and it 
is, by the way, one of the few or- 
chards on the Pacific Coast, and was 


A Pilentiful Labor Supply 


The Linden property of the Hunt 
Brothers Packing Company comprises 
336 acres, almost. entirely planted to 
orchard, peaches, pears and 

ums—though a few nut trees are 

ing vut in to replace some of the 
older sections of the orchard. To 
handle the work in an orchard of this 


i live and work by 


q 


7 


Sleeping Quarters for Employees of the Hunt Orchard Accommodates 60 Men 


‘How One Orchard Solves Its 


Labor Problem 


By Gerald M. Walker, California 


2. Two years ago, when there was 
little unemployment im any line on the 
Pacific Coast; when, in fact, there was 
a considerable amount of labor short- 


Company 
had more first-class applicants than it 
could accept. 

In view of the fact that this orchard 


air space and has, besides, two big 
screened windews and a \ tor in 
the roof. Each reom has two.three- 
quarter size comfortable ‘ehairs 
and & separate clothes closet for each 
occupant. Toilets are lecated at the 
end of each: court. The walls of the 

itdi re of hollow tile which, be- 


This Hollow Tile Building 


. them. 


Centains the Su 
Reem, Kitchen 


The Hunt orchard employs about 
one hundred laborers:im the picking 
season. Of the 40 who can not be 
housed in the hollow-tile building, 
some are Japanese laborers who main- 
tain a separate camp, and others are 
white laborers who are accommodated 
in a wooden building pending the com- 

etion of additional units of the hol- 
ow-tile construction. 

Close to the sleeping quarters is a 
wooden building, soon to re 
by one of hollow-tile, that contains 
shower-baths and a spacious reading 
room. On-the porch of this building 
is a place where the men can wash up 
before meals or before going into the 

i There is a long shelf 
and drain; a row of wash basins and a 
row of faucets bringing cold water 
from the wells and hot water-from the 
kitchen. 


The third unit of the main buildings 
is, like the sleeping quarters, of hol- 
low-tile and cement construction. It 
a eae SS ee sees ow 
perintendent, sleeping quarters for the 


immense cooking 
range and complete equipment. It is 
roomy and airy and is kept spotlessly 
clean. A big pantry adjoins the 


The dining room runs the entire 
width of the building, between the 
kitchen and the office. It has screened 
windows at each end, is high-ceilinged 
and .cool. Service is at four long 
tables, each running nearly half the 

n of the room. 

e. orchard superintendent. lives in 
a@ pretty little frame house. The 
foreman. and the tractor operater are 
each provided with neat little homes 
of their ewn, constructed of hollow- 
tile, with electric lghts, running 
water, ” soweneae bath and toilet and sep- 


charge of ee 

rge of a Japanese foreman. 
foreman’s wife does the cooking for 
She is paid for this work -at 
the rate of 12% cents per day per 
man, and charges each man 560 eents 
per day to cover the cost of the food. 


istence of a Japanese - 


it, roblem, it 
certain that there is no race 
in the Hunt orchard. The Japa 
themselvés and ara 
steady and highly capable workers, 
An Investment for Efficiency _ 
In the living conditions of the Hunt 
orehard may be found the chief rq. 
son why this orchard has been 56 
successful in pre | and keeping g 
high class of labor. Our 
industrial plants. have long since re 
ized the importance of, and have given 
careful attention to welfare work 
among their employees. The farm ang 
orchard have unquestionably been be. 
hind the factory in this respect, but 
increasing consideration is being given 
to this phase of farm and orchan 
management. It is not necessarily g 
matter of humanitarian concern, 
has been proved by those who haye 


tried it to be a certain itvestment for 


greater efficiency. ; 
‘The workers appreciate good fe 
enna, served. Th 
rtunity o1 


healthful sleep. These things are not 
alone of value in making the Hunt 
orchard an attractive place to 
so that the problem of securing labor 
is solved. Of equal importance is the 
fact that they make the workers more 
efficient, so they are able to doa 
better day’s work t would he the 
case under less ideal living conditions, 
Possibly a contributing factor in the 
suceess the Hunt orchard has had in 
handling its labor may be found in the 
method and system of management, 
The management is highly organised 
to keep complete records, avoid waste 
prevent loss of time. Mr. J, 
Frank Treat, Jr., the superintendent 
of.the Hunt orchard, was asked how 


d many trees are in the orchard, “Just 


a moment,” he said, and opened a book 
on his desk. The figure he gave was not 
an approximate one, but exact, to the 
tree—22,926. The orchard is mapped 
and plotted, and blue prints of the 
entire orchard and of the bg og 
plots are instantly accessible 
manager’s office. Each tree 
number, on the blue print, and 

the roads dividing the 
plots designate the number of the 
tree at the end of each row. It ga 


simple matter to refer to any — 


chard. When their labor is ’ 
along business-like lines, whem Wey 


. are saved innumerable wastes of time 


tendent’s Office, the Dining 
Pantry 


they take a keener Imei” 
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Effect of Sulphur Sprays On Peach Blight 


™\,ISCUSSION regarding the effi- 
3 ciency of the so-called lime 
sulphurs, when compared with the 
known commercial liquid lime-sul- 
solutions, had become so general 
se the manufacturers of the 
erials have placed their products on 
market, and the statements heard on 
sides were so conflicting that the 
h growers of central San Joaquin 
ley, California, were at a loss to know 
her they could successfully control 
California peach blight by the use 
‘these newer preparations. 
With a view of determining, in a care- 
y planned test, the comparative effi- 
cy of these two types of materials, 
ngements were made to spray the 
r peach orchard owned by Mr. F. C. 
oks, located about five miles north- 
of the city of Fresno. Mr. Brooks 
diy consented to leave every other row 
; the orchard unsprayed as a check, 
lanning this test, the writer and 
. G. Tyler of the California Peach 
Fig Growers, Inc., i three 
gs were very essential to prevent 
ible exception to the results obtained. 
t, that every material must be ap- 
d with equal care and in such a man- 
that the manufacturers would have 
just cause for complaint; second— 
analysis would be required to show 
e exact chemical composition, so far as 
active ingredients were concerned, of all 
“of the-materials used; third—that all 
Wnaterials used in the test should be a 


a 


during one day to secure, as nearly 


gs possible, identical climatic conditions. 
; “Tothis end the various companies manu- 


to observe the application, 
their own materials, hut also 
i competitors. 


por these materials were given the 


their 


ee gh the co-operation of the state 
| department of agriculture, Mr, Geo, P, 


3 Package for Use of Barreled Apple Growers 


ples has appeared on the mar- 


7: NEW package for barreled ap- 


ae ket this spring from the mill of 
i cpa cooperage manufacturer. 


in the form of a half barrel. Its 
“dimensions are oy those of a 
a apple barre 


| Gt in half, Its capac- 


» therefore, is ie 
htly over a bushel 
a half, as a stand- 


4 ard apple barrel con- 


tains a peck more than 


| three bushels. This new 


ge—a tub barrel 
might be called—has 

- its lid laid over the top 
and held on by metal 
@itaps. While in size 
this tub bar- 
is t of a stand- 


a 


| atd apple barrel cut in 
~ alt, its construction is 


# different. The 
Slaves of this package 


; a tongued and 


Btooved and make a 
Package less liable to 
in” by warping 


. or shrinking than is an 
_ Otdinary apple barrel 
‘that is cut in half, 


There is a demand in 

any sections of « the 
rreled apple count 

Tits saniatterete 

an aprile 

a This has en 

ue especially where 

me market of the ship- 

was in the larger 

*s among fancy gro- 

fs and fruit stands 

ere the display value 

the package was an 


dry 


or 


By Fred K. Howard, California 


Gray, chief of the division of chemistry, 
was present and personally se sam- 
ples of all materials used for chemical 
analysis, 

Time being a limiting factor, six prep- 
arations were selected. he three 
brands of liquid lime-sulphur solutions 
acme | used in California, viz., Rex, 
Orchard Brand and Ortho, were chosen. 
From the dry lime-sulphurs commonly 





used, Glidden’s, Sherwin-Williams’ and a 
reparation known as B. T. S., manu- 
actured by the General Chemical Com- 

pany, were selected. The date sef forthe 

application of the materials was Satur- 
day, November 13th, 1920. This date 
proved to be almost ideal for the appli- 
cation of sprays, being only partially 
cloudy and with a slight prevailing 
northwest wind. Each of the companies 








Students Making An Examination of the Trees After Spraying ~ 


The Tub Barrel Makes Its Debut As An Apple Container 


barrels. 
too great, and the amount of fruit ex- 
posed to view when the barrel head 1s 
removed is relatively small. But with 


The bulk of the package is this tub barrel fully a third more fruit than with standard barrels. 


is exposed, and when attractively ar- 
ranged in rings, it presents a very 
striking appearance. 


Page.5 


hada re tative on the ground during 
the entire day, and these men were in- 
structed to obserye the work of the men 
handling the nozzle to see that the ma- 
terials were properly applied. 

A power spray rig was_used and all 
materials were applied with a ind gun 
at a maintained pressure of about 200 
pounds, The rows in the Brooks orchard, 
running east and west, were twenty-one 
trees in length, so 50 gallons of material, 
mixed according to recommendaiions 
found on the container labels, with one 
exception was used on every other row, 
one row of unsprayed trees being left be- 
tween each sprayed row. It was originally 
planned to make a second application of 
the same materials in the Spring because 
of the fact that this is the usual recom- 
mendation for the control of peach 
blight in California. This plan, how- 
ever, did not materialize. 

The result of this work was checked on 
March 24th, 1921, by the agriculture 
class of the Fresno High School, under 
direction of Mr. A. J. Gaumnitz, their 
instructor, Mr. Tyler and the writer. 
The diseased twigs on both the sprayed 
and unsprayed trees were counted, but 
instead of counting the east and west 
rows, the checking was done north and 
south, thus eliminating the possibility of 
careless work of ony one person affecting 
the avert results-obtained from the use 
of any of the materials, since each checker 
inspected an equal number of trees 
sprayed with the different materials. A re- 
check of some of the trees was made on 
April 14th, 1921 by the Agriculture class 
of the Fresno State Normal School, under 
the direction of Mr. G. W, Graves and 
the writer. This re-check was made to 
eliminate all possible errors. The results 
obtained from the use of the different 
materials figured as averaged diseased 

(Continued on page 14) 


of the face of this 
more easily done 
The lid 
is fastened down on the empty pack- 
age, and the packing done from the 
bottom just as with barrels. That 

enables the barreled 

apple packer to make 


The ring packi 
tub barrel is muc 
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use of all of his regular 
equipment with very 
little changing, as the 
package when filled is 
tailed up and covered 
the same as a barrel. 

For storage purposes 
this tub barrel would 
seem to have many ad- 
vantages, as its rigid 
construction, with flat 
heads and bottoms 
should permit them to 
be piled just as high as 
might be desired. Then 
because of the smaller 
volume and weight, the 
work of handling 
should be less laborious 
than with barrels, al- 
though this package 
probably would not roll 

- as easily as barrels. 

The matter of ven- 
tilation in this package 
is somewhat better than 
in barrels, since the lid 
rest on the top of the 
tub instead of a croze 
or groove, as in a bar- 
rel. It is entirely pos- 
sible that a slat head 
could be provided if 
necessity required, and 
in that way afford as 
much ventilation as 
might be wanted. 

No coopering on the 
part of the packer is 
required with this tub 
barrel, as that is done 
at the factory and the 
packages shipped 


nested like berry boxes. 
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apple in commercial importance 

in the Pacific Northwest. The 
Noithwest prune is known to the com- 
mercal trade as the Oregon prune re- 
rdiess of what states it is grown in. 

is prune of variety is the well known 
Italian. The Petite or French prune 
which is also grown in the Northwest, 
but which is the big commercial prune 
in California is known to the trade as 
the California prune regardless of 
where it may be grown. Such prunes 
as the Italian when shipped green to 
the East are generally sold as plums. 

The problems of prune growing can 
be divided in three classes: The 
growing, the drying and king, and 
the marketing; and all these prob- 
lems are practically built around just 
one thing, namely: size of the 
prune. 

Whether prunes are sold green as 
plums or they are dried the value re- 
ceived is to a large extent correlated 
with the size. For example, in the 
dried fruit business the money from 
prunes is made from the sizes begin- 
ning with the 30’s and running up to 
the 70’s, these figures referring to the 
number of prunes to the pound. This 
past year owing to rains the large 
percentage of ~~ were cracked 
and destroyed. following table is 
of significance. 


Number 


Tarp in commorcal importance 





per Pound Oregon California ° 
20-30s 2 per cent 
30-40s -.... 8.5 percent . 5 percent 
40-50s ....-.22.2 percent 18 per cent 
50-60s ....28.l percent 21 per cent 


find a great source for study at 

the auction sale. Buyers embrace 
every nationality and imaginable repre- 
sentative of man- 
kind. They are 
for the most part 
roughly dressed 
in their working 
clothes, and the 


—- ped- 
er class is. well 
represented. But 
each and every 
one is a skilled 
buyer who has 
—— up in the 

iness and has 
a comprehensive 
-knowledge of 
fruit values. 

He must be 
familiar with the 


A STUDENT of human types will 





John F.. Deegan 


merits of individual brands and marks, 
and the — produced by different 


shipping districts. He must know that 
one district in California may produce 
pears that have longer keeping quality 
than another district. Unquestienably, 
the average fruit buyer at a New York 
auctior sale has a dee knowledge of 
the in rits and qualities of different 
California shipping Gistricts than has the 
average well-posted grower in California. 
A large number of the buyers are Italians, 
as this nationality leads all others in 
aptitude for handling fruit either at 
wholesale or retail. Many such buyers 
can scarcely talk English, i 
timate familiarity with the principal 
growing and producing centers of the 
Jnited States is really amazing, con- 
sidering: that most of them have never 
——— ten miles west of the Hudson 
ver. 
Notwithstanding the continuous beat- 
ing of the auctioneer’s hammer to main- 
tain order, the whole ing often 
resembles a pandemonium. Buyers are 
shouting and waving hands, crowds are 
ee ee et pee, ememeneers 
running to and fro; impressing the 
uninitiated with wonder as to how a vast 
and intricate busin 
amidst such confusion. But i 
works along systematic lines, the auction- 
suite Gk den pede 
seldom, ever, does the crowd 0} 
his control. The disorder is so great.at 











By C. I. Lewis, 


60-70s ......17.6 percent 17 per cent 
70-80s ......12.8 percent 14 percent 
80-90s .... 62percent 9 percent 
90-100s .... 2.2percent 6 percent 
100-1208 ... 14 percent 5 percent 
120s and up.. 1. percent 3 percent 





N orthwest Prune Problerns 7 


The vigor of the trees and the sigg 


Associate Editor 


There is money in producing lerge 
prunes and nothing in producing the 
small fruit; in fact it costs more 
money to produce small fruit this year 
og the fruit will bring on the mar- 


An Orchard When in Bloom Is a Beantifail Sight 


How Fruit Is Sold At Auction 
By John F. Deegan, New York 


times, however, that an escaped lunatic 
— the auction room would surely 
feel he had arrived back home again. 


Conspiracy Impossible 


Fear is sometimes entertained that 
combinations of buyers might ron pe td 
conspire to reduce values and obtain 
goods at prices lower than their actual 
worth. But efforts in this direction 
are doomed to fail. The large number 
buyers patronizin ana a 

aving competing conflicting inter- 
ests, precludes the possiblilty of any 
sufficient number getting together to 
accomplish serious results. Besides, the 
better element of buyers would never be- 
come a party to any such intri and 
furthermore, a movement of this kind 
could not be kept secret very ee Fe 
could not escape the detection the 
auction companies, and any individuals 
engaging in such i activity would be 
quickly “‘ruled off the turf.” 





The auctioneer is an interesting type 
himself, and is a much esteemed in- 
dividual in fruit circles. The ability to 
sell fruit at auction is acquired only 
after long experience in the business. 
The training ground for auctioneers is 
usually in the group of clerks who sit 
beside the auctioneers day in and day 
out for years, seeing and hearing all that 
goes on, and secretly nursing the a 
that some day they, also, may occupy the 
position of command and wield the ham- 
mer with vigor and authority. Auction- 
eers do not live forever and new men 
must be constantly brought into the 
work. A likely clerk, having good phy- 
sique and personality, and a commanding 
presence, is picked out and given an 
opportunity to sell smali lots of samples 
and unimportant lines. If he shows 
signs of developing he is gradually as- 
igned to more important sales, until 
ultimately he takes his place among the 
regularly listed auctioneers. 





Samples Spread Out for Inspection On the Auction Floor 


- 


; business, te high. They ® 
ee a Oe ee E00 per 
according 


of the individual prune is correlg 
with the profit of the industry and jg 


built around the problems of pruning, 


spraying, tillage, fertilization 
hand thinning. The pruning of prune 
trees consist of merely going over the 
trees annually, removing the weak 
drooping wood and encouraging the 
upright wood and new vigoroys 
sprouts which appear from time to 
time. ~The spraying of the -prune is 
not a serious problem the standanj 


. spray for San Jose scale and brown 


rot will control these two pests. Til. 
lage, and in the interior districts, irrj- 
gation are of importance. More andj 
more we are convinced in Western 
Oregon that the earlier we can till the 
ground and work it down in good gar. 
den shape the better the results we 
obtain.. To delay tillage until May or 
June is one of the best ways to assure 
smail fruit. While hand thinning hag 
never been extensively practised in 
the dried fruit field there is some in- 
dication that it would be a paying 
proposition. The green shipping dis- 
tricts should also resort to hand thin- 
ning whenever the crop is large and 


’ fruit set too thick on the trees. 


Drying Problems 


The drying problem today is prac- 
tically built around the one word, 
economy. The general technique of 
prune evaporation is fairly wunder- 
stood. Under normal times the cost 
of drying prunes is about one cent per 
pound, but this past season the cost 

* (Continued on page 13) 


Although the fruit auctioneer does not 
waste words in idle talk to the extent 

ursued by the acutioneer of imitation 
jewelry, nevertheless, he is usually a man 
who is very quick on the trigger with his 
tongue and has an instantaneous remark 
available to meet every situation that 
may arise. His repartee is not always of 
a genial character; he not infrequently 
quells an obstreperous buyer V some 
stinging sarcasm or a vigorous call-down. 
Like Robinson Crusoe, he is master of 
all he surveys and his authority in the 
auction room is absolute. 

More than a powerful voice is required 
to. achieve success on the auctioning of 
fruit. Each auctioneer must examine 
the fruit he is to sell before the sale com- 
mences. He marks up his catalogue in 
advance in the same way as do the buy- 
ers. Otherwise he would be working 
blindly and without knowledge of values, 
since there is a wide range of value be- 
tween different brands of fruit. He 
must keep ¢losely posted on the daily 
fluctations of the market, not only of 
his own city but throughout the country. 
While actually selling he must use. rare 
judgment in regulating the speed of his 
gale, since under some conditions it 6 
desirable to sell rapidly, and at other 
times it is desirable to sell very slowly. 

The admirers of a certain auctioneer 


will tell with pride how during a very 


heavy sale, when the market was rapidly 
declining, this well known auctioneer 
sold so speedily that buyers 

scarcely keep up with him; no effort was 
made by him to drag out, the bidding 0 
secure additional bids. This he kept 


for ten ‘or fifteen minutes, and by ths 
the buyers were so excited ald 


means i 
stimulated that the market quickly 
covered and took an upward turn, 
was rescued from what might have pre 
a weak and low market throughout 
To accomplish his p 
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‘| USCO TREAD 
aeamre . Here is the U. S. Usco 
ing hag a RS mf Tread, with a long-es- 
ised in Bi tablished standard of 
me in- > service among motor- 
paying: pen. '}) yO ists who have an eye | 
ng dis- | to value, as well as to 
d thin- — While selling 
ge and less than the other 
* tiresin the U.S. Fabric 

line, the Usco has 
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a || sbi. sconomy which 
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ont De E = 
‘cet | Why are so many tires sold at big dis- 
nitation ‘ é 
re counts? How old are they? Who made 
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ety | your investment is protected? : 
-down, : ee . z 
inte f , Go toa legitimate dealer and get a United United States Tires. 
ogee States Tire. A fresh, live tire with all its are Good Tires 
econ original service and vitality. Back of your USCO TREAD 
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rote fi This way you get economy. You know 30 x 3% 
“owt, Ee who you’re trading with. And in the end $9.55 
am | you have nothing to charge up to experience | 
but a credit of your own satisfaction and 
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With Our Editors 











Grape Juice Tax-Is Too High 


HE ten percent tax placed by the gov- 


ernment on grape juice as a means of 


producing revenue has acted as a 
boomerang and not only failed in producing 
the revenue for the government, but has re- 
stricted the sale of grape juice to such an 
extent that practically all of the 1920 pack 
still remains in the hands of the producer. 
At a hearing in May before the senate 
finance committee it was shown that the 
present levy of ten percent tax had pro- 
duced only $76,000-for the government be- 
cause of its effect in retarding sales. On the 
other hand it was shown that had a tax of 
two cents a gallon been placed on grape 
juice, as desired by the producers, the sale 
of juice would not have been restricted and 
the tax would have produced more than 
$100,000 for the government. In other 
words the 10 percent tax on grape juice has 
defeated its purpose and at the same time 
greatly retarded the development of an in- 
dustry that is rapidly taking the place of 
the wine trade. 

At the hearing before the senate finance 
committee there appeared representatives 
of the large grape juice manufacturing com- 
panies, grape growers associations, such as 
the National Grape Growers Association and 
the Chautauqua and Erie Fruit Growers 
Association. Briefs were presented to the 
committee by these representatives in which 
reasons were given why the 10 percent tax 
should be repealed. 

Grape juice is the most extensively manu- 
factured of pure fruit juices for strictly 


beverage purposes. Before the advent of* 


national prohibition, grape juice had proved 
its merit and afforded an outlet for a very 
large tonnage of grapes each year. With 
the coming of the world war and national 
prohibition, the federal government in seek- 
ing sources of revenue sought to heap upon 
grape juice a tax that would in a consider- 
able measure make up for the revenue for- 
merly obtained from wine. That is where 
Uncle Sam’s foot slipped. The revenue has 
not been forthcoming, and the grape juice 


industry is in danger of collapse along with- 


the production of grapes themselves. 
Would Close Markets 


Somebody put through this measure for 
heaping a 10 percent tax on grape juice be- 
cause grapes have, in the past, been used 
for the manufacture of wine. But as was 
stated by O. W. Johnson, president of the 
National Grape Growers Association, before 
the senate finance committee: “The 
authors of this measure well know that to 
add the cost of 10 percent to the already 
high cost of production of sweet juice will 
make it impossible for the industry to com- 

with its competitors on the open mar- 
et and continue to exist. 

wat this proposed measure is enforced, the 
enforcement of it will close over 45 to 50 
percent of the markets for grapes because 
of the necessarily high retail price required 
for the sweet juice to reimburse the soda 
fountain dealer in the same ratio our com- 
petitor’s products reimburse him, and at the 
same time reimburse the manufacturers of 
the juice and the growers of grapes to cover 
costs of manufacture and growing of the 
product. 


In his address before the senate finance 
committee, John F. Welch, of the American 
Fruit Juice Producers Association, stated 
that the ‘10 percent tax on grape juice is a 
double and triple taxation. It is a tax on 
the juice itsglf. It taxes packing cases 
which cost from 42c to 47c each and which 
are used only once. It is a tax on bottles 
which cost from 60c¢ to $1.50 a case. When 
a completed case of grape juice stands on 
the shipping floor at the factory, it repre- 
sents somewhere around $5, and 10 percent 
is paid on that. Then there is the selling 
and advertising cost which runs from a 
dollar upward, and 10 percent goes on that. 
The average freight cost in 1920 was 47c a 
case, plus war tax of three percent, plus 10 
percent of the total.” And it might have 
been added that there is still another tax of 
one cent for each 10c worth of the juice 
retailed over the soda fountain counter! 


What Do You Say? 


Grape growers, what do you say to that 
string of taxes? What do you other fruit 
growers say to this burdensome taxation of 
fruit juices? Will you let congress main- 
tain a financial load on your infant industry 
that will not only prohibit the growth of the 
business but produce very little revenue for 
the government? It will continue unless 
you act quickly and make your wants known 
in no uncertain tones. Write to your con- 
gressman immediately, just as we are doing, 
and tell him that you most vigorously oppose 
the 10 percent tax on grape and other fruit 


juices, and that you insist upon legislative- 


measures that will restrict the use of the 
name of any fruit to such beverages as con- 
sist entirely of the juice of that fruit. 

The AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER has sup- 
ported the fruit juice business, because we 
can see in it a profitable outlet for large 
quantities of fruit of every kind. Grape 
growers have seen the tonnage of juice 
grapes increase to even a greater extent 
than when the fruit was used for the manu- 
facture of wine. Loganberry growers have 
found in the juice trade a lucrative outlet 
for the product of their plantations. Apple 
growers are casting anxious eyes toward the 
soda fountain, and so are the growers of 
citrus and other fruits. But capital cannot 
be interested in the manufacture of fruit 
juices when it is impossible for them to 
make a profit. In fact they can make a 
better profit from the imitation fruit bever- 
age than from the real article. 

There is no beverage that is so refreshing 
and at the same time healthful, as the 
juice of fruit. The very name of fruit whets 
the appetite. But fruits are expensive. 
However chemists have discovered ways of 


making: flavors which so closely imitate. 


those of certain fruits that it is impossible 
for anyone except a chemist to detect the 
difference. These chemical flavors are 


cheap, And that.is where the harm comes 


in. Because of their cheapness, synthetic 
fruit beverages can be made and sold at 
figures much below the price of the pure 
fruit juice. But would these synthetic prod- 
ucts sell so well or make so much money for 
their manufacturers if the fruit name was 
removed? .. Ah, -no. a eney: would not, and 
the manufacturers. know 


aie gaa 
pista 


In several small cities there are bottling 
plants in which these synthetic drinks agp | 
made and which have an annual output fay | 
in excess of the output of any grape juigg 
plant. We have no quarrel with any 
these establishments when their bevers 
are named and marked for what they g 
We do insist, however, that fake fruit j ju 
manufacturers should be required to of 
the name of a fruit from their products, ; 
have a tax burden heaped upon them to gu¢ “ 


a figure as would compel the sale of their ~ rt 


beverages at a figure competitive with pare 
fruit juice. 


Counterfeit fruit juices not only hurt the we cei 


reputation of pure fruit juices, but do 
to the consumer. An instance of this c 
came to our attention recently. A physician 


advised a young mother to. give her baby poi : 


sips of orange juice at intervals daily. 
mother, led by the glaring advertis 
of a so-called orange beverage, bought 


bottle of it and gave to the baby. After [asec 


several days, with no improvement in 
condition of the baby, the physician | 

what the mother had done. 
change was made to the pure juice of fresh ff 
oranges the baby promptly showed improve fae 
ment, for it obtained from the pure orange Binder 
juice the life giving substance that cannot is offe 
be had from a counterfeit product. Be xt: 


Write a Letter 


From the standpoint of the consumer, 
that is an important point, but it so happens 
that a very small number of consumer 
know about it. The manufacturers of grape 
and loganberry juices have done much 
make known the real merits of pure fruit 


juices. But if the prohibitive tax of 10 rae f 08 | 


cent is allowed to continue much lo 
even this bit of educational work will 
been for naught, 

No one knows the grape juice stati 
any better than John F. Welch of the _ 
iean Fruit Juice Producers Association. He 
told the senate finance committee that be 
fore the tax became effective 65 pe 
of the grape crop went into grape juice, Ii 
1919 it dropped to 45 percent of the en 
By 1920 grape juice manufacturers used 
14 percent of the crop, and this fall grape 
juice production i is liable to be zero becauls 
of the unsold juice held over from the past 
two seasons. i 

The senate finance committee has 1 


. heard from grape growers and grape ju 


manufacturers and the matter has BD 
passed on to the ways and means 
mittee for their consideration. Upon tf 
decision rests the real future of the iF 
juice business. . 

This is the»time for producers to 1 
and the — must be quickly and for 
fully made. Every fruit grower in a meas 
ure is concerned in this matter, for the ff : 
juice businéss is one that. can mean much Ww” 
fruit producers, and is worthy of their 8 
ous: ig igs Send a letter today to E 
Means Co . Fordney, chairman Ways | 

ittee, House of Represent 
con Waakington, 'D. C., asking for thes 

sti ion of a tax of two cents a gallon 
cont fax. in place of the page “ - 
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Ag the work of the man on the 
he has a host of warm admirers 
ers, his work is made less 
Pea ly enabling ues to realize 
rices and giving him less diffi- 
P controlling his bidders. An un- 


is auctioneer is seriously handi- 


ivers who represent the shippers 
prefer certain auctioneers to 


mes goods, because of the feeling 


auctioneer obtains better prices 
her. Many are the discussions 


ut the fruit buying fraternity 


the respective merits as an 
er of one man as compared with 


. Each auctioneer has his en- 


fastic supporters. Different auction-- 
play distinctive 


eth 


ints of his offerings to t 


characteristics 
that cause them to stand out in 
to their fellow workers. A 
ppeeaetasietic wave < the a 
peculiar expression frequently 
these tend to give certain 
frs a distinctiveness which is 


in gen a | Prior to 

ver circulates among the buyers 
avors to bring the favorable 

es attention of 


While his fruit is being sold, 


right ona brevis to at agp 
Bivithdrew’ all a4 


ised only in occasional pth, 


aed 


ce proving that fruit withirewn 
offered ata later time is He 4 


: Seal lower ‘on seeond 
we fnve been obtained a the ne of 
inal 0: 


ering 
p are times and conditions, how- 


mat, under which a receiver uses good 


in withdrawing all or part of 
g and selling later the same day 


tl following day, by which policy he 
nak for his shippers. In 


ts of this kind rare judgement is 


, and there is little time allowed 


ea decision. The receiver must act 


5 
® 


h of a moment, and a false move 

or another may cost his shipper 
dred dollars on a single car. 
ere Competition Enters 


Brus ition between different re- 


offering of their respective 
fruit through auction at Log 
3 the degree of rivalry 


Bat anpicting eontart, Torin, 


® Power and Light 
with the Quiet Knight 


$525 


There never was such a.remarkable reduction 
in price as this. Here is a practical power and 
light plant which is admittedly superior in 
every sense. 

—And yet so reasonably priced 
that every home in North America 
can now have the convenience of 
electricity. 


Precedent has been swept 
aside in meeting what we con- 
sider our obligation to the 
American farmer—giving him 
the benefits of our tremendous 
purchasing power, sound en- 
gineering and manufacturing 
economies in this electric plant 
highest in quality yet lowest in 
price. 
Willys Light is an established success, 
One exclusive superiority alone, the Willys- 
Knight sleeve-valve engine, is of itself a suffi- 
cient reason for buying only Willys Light. In 


addition it has fifty distinct advantages. 


Thousands of homes where electric current is 
not available will take advantage of this 
opportunity now. See your Willys Light dealer 
——there is one near you. 


The famous air-cooled 
Willys-Knight Engine 
burns kerosene, cranks it- 
self, stops automatically, 
and “improves with use”. 


*The Willys-Knigh ;sleeve-velve engine 








Here is: the “eighth wonder” of the farm 
power and light world—Willys Light Junior. 
It is largé enough for lights and small power 
uses, and more important—it is low 
enough in cost for every purse and 
person. 

Neat, compact, made with the 
high quality which character- 
izes all Willys Light products 
—its very name is a pledge 

of satisfaction with nation- 

wide service behind it. It has 

the wonderful Auto-Lite en- 

gine generator, and long-lived 

dependable battery. 

Could there be arity greater evi- 

dence of our intention to place our 

entire resources and production capa- 
city at the disposal of every farm home? 


Farms that were formerly denied electricity 
will glisten with safe, clean light at the snap 


of a switch. 


Ask your Willys Light dealer akput Willys 
Light Junior, or write for booklet. 


Willys Light Junior has 
the wonderful Auto-Lite 
engine generator,abattery 
of ample capacity and is 
of standard voltage. 


Wi onder ful Dealer Opversnnitive Available 


Address Depart meat 677 
Wiiys Licut Division—E-ecrtric Avto-Lire Corporation, ToLepo, Oxo 





free on request. 





Sale U.S. ARMY GOODS 


For Camp and Summer Wear 


Gost quality, lowest prices. Our money- 
guarantee covers 


} atl H-P ENGINE 13 only” all purchases. 
WY SHELTER TENTS. ......-.. $3.00 
Bhat Riding Breeches . 
meamunre4 Flannel 6 tai | 
Khaki Shirts a 
P; 25 
Hiblete Shiro 


A Tents all sizes and 

totes Tor came or outings | 

Ruseell’s Army & Navy Store Co. 
245 W. <at Bp., Now York 


t a bushel of 
Epa “Phew es and ogliy 
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fruit trees and song birds, 

ana SPARROW TRAP 
sixty-five spar- 

over i be 9 

es to your hare 


‘aloe 10%, 
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Tire Mileage 
at the 


Lowest Cost in History 


NON-SKID 


30x32 








$15.00 — 
Grey Tubes $2.55 


Prices reduced on all 
styles and sizes 


It is so easy to be safe in buying 
your tires—you need only say 
“Fisk” and be sure of getting ex- 
tra mileage, extra comfort, free- 
dom from ordinary tire troubles, 
and at the same time save sub- 
stantially on every tire you buy. 











Sold only by dealers 


A New Low Price on a 
Known and Honest Product 
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Quick Acting Nitrogenous 


eye 
Fertilizers 

I have 50 acres set to apple trees from one to 
six years old. I bought some cheap trees at the 
start and got a good many that were affected 
with root gall. fhe were in good ground and 
grew nicely for awhile, then some of them died 
and several turned yellow, last fall, Am sure 
they are affected also. These trees are just com- 
ing into bearing. What would you recommend 
doing with them? 

I want to experiment with fertilizer this 
spring. I-have nitrate of soda, 18 per cent 
ammonia priced to me at $3.50 per 100 pounds 
by a company in Indiana, also sulphate of 
ammonia per cent at $4.25. Could I afford 
to pay this price with freight added, and which 

a be best to buy for trees? What is the 
relative value of cotton seed meal as a fertilizer 
compared with these?——R. E. B. é 

LL OF YOUR trees that are in goes 

vigorous condition I would allow 
to stand. However, the trees that are 
badly diseased and are weak and stunted 
should come out. Some of your trees 
are. probably making a poor growth due 
to lack of plant food, Fertilize them and 
if they respond it will probably not be 
necessary to take them out. Manure is 
splendid for your trees—it adds both 
plant food and humus. Nitrate of soda 
or sulphate of ammonia used at the rate 
of one to two pounds on your young 
trees which are two to six years of age, 
will stimulate the growth. Although 
this fertilizer is expensive, it is ve 
concentrated and a moderate amount wi 
go over a large number of trees. Mature 
trees, 12 or more years old require about 
four or five pounds to the tree. Cotton 
seed meal not act as quickly or as 
efficiently as the above fertilizers. 


Labor for 40 Acres 


I would like to have your opinion as to the 
labor requirements for an orchard of 4,000 apple 
trees, approximately 40 acres. About half of 





ese wi roduce their first 
amarketable size this comi 
other half are four years old. 
of the acreage is under sod-mulch system and 
the remainder under cultivation with inter- 
crops.—C. D. C., Penn. 
% tee - IS A difficult question to answer 

without having more information as 

to various local conditions. As two- 
thirds of your acreage is in the sod mulch 
system you will not have to do much 
cultivation. There will be times, such 
as during the pruning, spraying and pick- 
ing season that you may require several 
extra men, but it seems to me that two 
men could handle most of the labor 
required on this proposition during most 
of the . Whenever you need a little 
extra labor, you can doubtless arrange 
for it. When anything needs to be done, 
it ought to be done when the time is 
right, even if you have to go out and 
hire extra labor. 


Age of Bearing 


Saw in a recent American Fruit Grower where 
you were giving directions for grafting or bud- 
ding. It is not perfectly clear to me at what 
‘ume one should bud and in what condit 
tree should be in. Why can’t one bud 
spring before the leaves put out? W 

ay upon we pearing age of an appr, ; 

as the tree go so many: years old or is 
it in the size?—P. M. E., North Carolina. 


UDDING SHOULD be done in the 
summer when you can y secure 
mature buds and when the bark slips or 
peels easily. Under exactly correct con- 
ditions, budding can be done in early 











sp just as soon ag the bark loosens, 


In this case, perfectly dormant buds have 


_ Different varieties of apples bear at 
different ages; some varieties are natural- 
ly young bearers; some varieties are 


naturally tardy bearers. Golden Deli- ~ 


cious is the youn: bearing apple I 
hunve ever peat: Other serly: 


much fruit can be expected. My p 

to push the growth of apple trees while” 
young, as I figure a strong, well-maturede 
tree will bear younger than one that has 
made small growth. That is the reaggu 
I use nitrate of soda on my young tress, 
and for the first two or three years:push. 
them in every way I can. I aim to push. 
the growth early in the season and refrain. 
from late cultivation. which causes late, 
growth. This late growth is liable to ber 
injured. by early freeze. A cover enon. 
sown about August 15 to Sept. 15th’ 
checks the growth and matures the y¢ 

tree before winter freezes. 





T have an apple orchard of 200 seven 
trees. Part of the land is level and part ong 
e that washes. I want to put down the 
orchard to grass, but my neighbors say it 
sod bind my trees andekill them. If I kee 
grass from around them, cut it up or pull itap 
and use as a mulch around the trees, it see 
me it would hurt them. The land is not y 
but the trees have all been well fertilized ang™ 
pruned and this year will be pray leas ; 
ovine me about this.—Mrs. A. J. L., Nor 
arolina. 


N YOUR LAND that is washing fe 
badly, it would be all right to ase” 
the sod mulch system, that is, keep the fia 
orchard in sod and cut it at intervals and 
rake the grass up underneath the treesso” 
that it will forin a mulch. Some people 
think the sod mulch means growing a hay. 
crop between the trees and cutting the 
hay. and maint it for feeding pupa ; 
This is entirely wrong, If you follow # 
the sod mulch system, follow it correetl 

Cut the grass and let it stay on the la 
In Ohio, there have been a number 
experiments with the sod mulch system 
and its adaptability particularly to steep ® 

hillsides where it is impossible to cults, 
vate. However, there are some hillside 
that can be cultivated early in these 
and then sowed to a cover crop, to prev 
washing in the fall, winter and sprin 
Clover is joa very gage in | 
chards and being a oy it adds m 
nitrogen to the soil. r 
last but two or three years but it can 
plowed up’and sown to other cover cro 
On the other hand, hairy vetch re+ 
itself each year and is a continual cov 
re V also makes excellent 
and is very hardy. As you state yo 
land is not very rich, I would advise yi 
to use clover, vetch or some similar 
gume. If you intend to go into regulat § 7 
sod mulch system, I would advise you @ § 
write the Ohio or New York Experimen 
Stations for their bulletins on the 
mulch system. aa 
Another way to handle land wi 
washes badly is to use the coutour 
tem of planting which has been dese 
in the Problem Department in fe 
issues. This contour system is § 
a series of terraces, each terrace bell 
the same level. The terraces when fl 
made are lower at the inside than the} 
at the edge so that they catch the ma” 
soil and the water hitting on the terrae’ } 
soaks in instead of running off and fom 
ing gullies. Also while the trees # 7m 
young they can be kept thoroughly 
tivated without any danger of washl 
I have reach Ar og lay @ 
a very steep hi e by the coutours 
tem and many of the horticultural autm 
ities who have seen this contour pial 
are very: énthusiastic about its possi 
ties for steep hillsides. The 20 acres™ 
laid out with a surveyor’s transit im 
day and bj using s small road erage 
hillside low, the terraces were 10m 
in a relatively short time and thus te® 
terra ears . tha : 
ying out them 
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ST 15 YEARS OF 40 VARIETIES 
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16 Volts 300Watts 
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32Volts 600 Watts 


25 Styles and Sizes $250 
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© Meu can now get a Delco-Light Plant that 
exactly fits your needs—at a rock- spp 


price. 


Delco-Light will bring to your home a flood of 
electric sunshine—relief from the work and worry 
and danger that go with old-fashioned lamps and 


lanterns. 


Delco-Light will help you and your family. It will 
lighten your burdens. It will furnish the current 
to do your chores; pump the water; milk the cows; 
separate the cream and in other ways bring happi- 
ness and contentment to farm life. 


Find out what Delco-Light will do for you—how 
little it will now cost you—and how it will pay for 
itself over and over again. We will gladly send you 
a catalog showing the many models of Delco-Light 
and explain our plan whereby it can bé bought on 


. payments if desired. Write now for details. 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY 
DAYTON, OHIO 


All have four-cycle, 

eve a efcrankings one pce tool” Th are” thick 
econom 

Battery, wick been decd G cat Whe tee ove 
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Tire Mileage 
at the 


Lowest Cost in History 


NON-SKID 


30x3: 








$15.00 
Grey Tubes $2.55 


Prices reduced on all 
styles and sizes 


It is so easy to be safe in buying 
your tires—you need only say 
“Fisk” and be sure of getting ex- 
tra mileage, extra comfort, free- 
dom from ordinary tire troubles, 
and at the same time save sub- 
stantially on every tire you buy. 








Sold only by dealers 


A New Low Price on a 
Known and Honest Product 
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Fertilizers 


I have 50 acres set to apple trees from one to 
six years old. I a some cheap trees at the 
start and got a good many that were affected 
with root gall. ‘They were in good ground and 
grew nicely for awhile, then some of them died 
and several turned yellow, last fall. Am sure 
they are affected also. These trees are just com- 
ing into bearing. What would you recommend 
doing with them? 

I want to experiment with fertilizer this 
spring. I-have nitrate of soda, 18 per cent 
ammonia priced to me at $3.50 per 100 pounds 
by a company in Indiana, also sulphate of 
ammonia 25 per cent at $4.25. Could I afford 
to pay this price with freight added, ‘and which 

What is the 
relative value of cotton seed meal as a fertilizer 
compared with these?—-R. E. B. £ 

LL OF YOUR trees that are in good 
vigorous condition I would allow 
to stand. However, the trees that are 
badly diseased and are weak and stunted 
should come out. Some of your trees 
are probably making a poor growth due 
to lack of plant food, Fertilize them and 
if they respond it will probably not be 
necessary to take them out. anure is 
splendid for your trees—it adds both 
plant food and humus. Nitrate of soda 
or sulphate of ammonia used at the rate 
of one to two pounds on ,your young 
trees which are two to six years of age, 
will stimulate the growth. Although 
this fertilizer is expensive, it is ve 
concentrated and a moderate amount wi 
go over a large number of trees. Mature 
trees, 12 or more years old require about 
four or five pounds to the tree. Cotton 
seed meal will not act as quickly or as 
efficiently as the above fertilizers. 


Labor for 40 Acres 


I would like to have your opinion as to the 
labor requirements for an orchard of 4,000 apple 
trees, approximately 40 acres. About half of 
these trees will produce their first crop of 
«marketable size this coming season the 
other half are four years old. About two-thirds 
of the acrea age is under sod-mulch system and 
the remainder under cultivation with inter- 
crops.—C. D. C., Penn. 

5 Bere - IS A difficult question to answer 
without having more information as 
to various local conditions. As two- 
thirds of your acreage is in the sod mulch 
system you will not have to do much 
cultivation, There will be times, such 
as during the pruning, spraying and pick- 
ing season that you may require several 
extra men, but it seems to me that two 
men could handle most of the labor 
required on this proposition during most 
of the . Whenever you need a little 
ra labor, you can doub 
for it. When anything needs to be done, 
it ought to be done when the time is 
right, even if you have to go out and 
hire extra labor. 


Age of Bearing 


Saw in a recent American Fruit Grower where 
you were giving directions for grafting or bud- 
ding. It is not persects clear to me at what 
‘Aime one should bud and in what condition th 
tree should be in. Why can’t one bud i 
spring before the leaves put out? W 

ends upon the bearing age of an.app 
as the tree got to be so many: years old or is 
it in the size?—P. M. E., North Carolina. 
UDDING SHOULD be done in the 
summer when you can easily secure 
mature buds and when the bark slips or 
peels easily. Under exactly correct con- 
ditions, budding can be done in early 
bg sunt as soon ag the bark looséns. 
case, perfectly dormant buds have 
taken in winter and kept in storage, 
as you cannot secure mature buds in your 


_ Different varieties of apples bear at 
different ages; some varieties are natural- 
ly young bearers; some varieties are 
ote fogs Micon, interes le I 
cious is y' 
ha Other easly taktan 











Quick Acting Nitrogenous 


much fruit can be expected. My plaj 
to push the growth of apple trees wh 
young, as I figure a strong, well-matun 
tree will bear younger than one that ij 
made small growth. That is the regag 
I use nitrate of soda on my young tre 
and for the first two or three years.pyg 
them in every way I can. I aim to puke 
the growth early in the season and refrain: 
from late cultivation which causes late 
growth. This late growth is liable tobe 
injured. by early freeze. A cover.¢m 
sown about August 15 to Sept. 15th als 
checks the growth and matures the young 
tree before winter freezes. 





Handling Steep Orchard 
Land | 


I have an apple orehard of 200 seven year 
trees, Part of the jand is level and part ong | 
slope that washes. I want to put down the 
orchard to grass, but my neighbors say it will” 
sod bind my trees andvkill them. If I 4 ay 
grass from around them, cut it up or pullity 
and use as a mulch around the trees, it seem 
me it would hurt them. The land is ric 
but the trees have all been well fertili ind Gt 
pruned and this year will be preyed Pleas ia 
advise me about this.—Mrs. A. J. L., Northy 
Carolina. i, 


N YOUR LAND that is washin 
badly, it would be all right to us 


the sod mulch system, that is, keep the Mishly oe 


orchard in sod and cut it at interv. ty 
rake the up underneath the treesso § 
that it will form a mulch. Some people 
think the sod mulch means growing a hay, 
crop between the trees and cutting the # 
hay and using it for feeding purpess j 
This is entirely wrong. If you follow # 
the sod mulch system, follow it correctly 
Cut the grass and let it stay on the lar \ 
In Ohio, there have been a number 
experiments with the sod mulch syster 
and its adaptability particularly tos 
hillsides where it is impossible to cult, 
vate. However, there are some hillsides, 
that can be cultivated early in the season | 
and then sowed to a cover crop, to pre 
washing in the fall, winter and spri 
Clover is j (bates very ogg in 
chards and being a legume, it adds mi 
nitrogen to the soil. clover will 
last but two or three years but it can pe” 
plowed up*’and sown to other cover cropi” 
On the other hand, hairy vetch re-se 
itself each year and is a continual cove 
= Vetch also makes excellent 
and is very hardy. As you state 
land is not very rich, I would advise 
to use clover, vetch or some similar 
gume. If you intend to go into regular 
sod mulch system, I would advise you @ 
write the Ohio or New York Experiment Bpon.. 
Stations for their bulletins on the sf By... 
mulch system. yee 
Another way to handle land wit 
washes badly is to use the coutour § : 
tem of planting which has been describel § 
in the Problem Department in former 
issues. This contour system is simp 
a series of terraces, each terrace being ® 
the same level. The terraces when fitst 
made are lower at the inside than they 
at the edge so that they catch the 
soil and the water hitting on the te 
soaks in instead of running off and fom 
ing gullies. Also while the trees 
young they can be kept thoroughly ¢ 
tivated without any danger of wasl 
Ta recent vert the, couloun al 
a very 8 illside by the coutour Ss 8 y 
tech and many of ee horticultural aut 
ities who have seen this contour plant 
are very: enthusiastic about its posst 
ties for steep hillsided. The 20 acres W® 
laid out with a surveyor’s transit in OME By, 
day and by using a small road grader am 
hillside plow, the terraces were forme 
in a relatively short time and thus Hes 
‘pense of terracing was very reason@ 
the entire cost of laying out of pes 
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15 YEARS OF 40 VARIETIES 
OF APPLES 
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= Wen can now get a Delco-Light Plant that 
exactly fits your needs—at a rock- sigs 


price. 


Delco-Light will bring to your home a flood of 
electric sunshine—relief from the work and worry 
and danger that go with old-fashioned lamps and 


lanterns. 


Delco-Light will help you and your family. It will 
lighten your burdens. It will furnish the current 
to do your chores; pump the water; milk the cows; 
separate the cream and in other ways bring happi- 
ness and contentment to farm life. 


Find out what Delco-Light will do for you—how 
little it will now cost you—and how it will pay for 
itself over and over again. We will gladly send you 
a catalog showing the many models of Delco-Light 
and explain our plan whereby it can bé bought on 


. payments if desired. Write now for details. 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY 
DAYTON, OHIO 


AN Deloo-Li four-cyele, weivotahend ctGnent 
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“Ship in WOODEN BARRELS" 


«rney Daler the Goods 


WOODEN BARRELS 
WN GOOD SARPE: 


Barrels are Best! 


Apple growers know by experi- 
ence — (best of teachers) — 
OLD LIABLE 


that those 

ooden Barre 
are the most practical’ and 
economic containers. Wooden 


Barrels, we’re glad to state, are 
now on a normal cost basis 


again. 


An old-fashioned, uniform 


“Barrel of Apples” 


“‘tistens good’’ to growers and 
dealers, and the contents will 
“‘taste good’’ to the buyers 
when packed RIGAT. 


Ask us anything about Wooden Barrels. 


Address 
The ‘Slack’ Division of | 
THE ASSOCIATED COOPERAGE INDUSTRIES 
of AMERICA 3 


2005 Railway Exchange Building, St. Louis, Missouri - 














Planting the Strawberry 
I HAVE just finished planting a 
long row o fstrawberries, These 
berries are for my own family use. 
We generally call such a planting 
a strawberry bed, but it is not a 
bed, it is a single row about 100 feet 
long across the garden and the plants 
are set one foot apart. Later in the 
season runners will be sent out and 
allowed to make a row about one foot 
wide. I endeavor not to have the 
plants crowd each other in this row, 
which would lessen the yield of fruit. 
The ideal plan would be to allow each 
plant to have six inches space in 
every direction but in order to ac- 
complish this object considerable at- 
tention would be necessary, therefore 
I do not attempt it, but satisfy myself 


The trouble with most berry grow- 
ers is that they do not make a new 
planting each season, which is neces- 
sary in order to get the best results, 
If you do not plant a new row every 
spring the row you planted last year 
will furnish a fair crop of course, but 
will gradually fade away, and when 
‘this is neglected you no longer have a 
hume supply of this delicious fruit. 

It is a great privilege to have a bed 
of strawberries on your place that 
you can dig from in- making a new 
plantation. In that case you can pick 
a good time after showers in April, 
May or even in June for the planting 
o{ a new row of strawberries. 

The strawberry. is unique in its 
characteristics. How lowly and 
humble are the plants compared with 
those of the raspberry, the grape or 
the apple tree, and yet how delightful 
is every feature of this remarkable 
fruit. It is about the first to blossom. 
The bed or row is almost as white as 
a snowdrift. There is but a brief 
lapse of time after blossoming before 
the berries appear and begin to red- 
den, and how soon after the first ripe 
berry appears before the entire row 
or bed is gleaming with red objects 
vying in beauty with the ruby. 

There are too many varieties of the 
strawberry. I wish there were only 
two or three varieties and those the 
best of all, but I know there is no such 
thing as the best berry any more than 
there is not any one best man or one 
best woman. Each variety has its 
strong points and its weak points. 


Fruit Growing for Aged 
Teachers 
AGED school-teacher in Qhio 





| AN 
A has possession of a slope on the 


shores of the Ohio river. The soil 
is heavy red clay. She inquires what 


ceeding there with strawberries and 
other smal]l fruits: The orchard trees 
are already in bearing. 

C. A. Green’s Reply: I would never 
select any kind of a clayey soil for 
planting strawberries, raspberries, 
blackberries and other small fruits. 
Such clayey soils are far more difficult 
to cultivate and require more cultiva- 
tion and-attention than sandy loams. 
Cherry trees do best on sandy loams. 
Pears and apples often succeed ‘well 


on clayey soil. 

In regard to making a li ing on 
penn 8 gy Senge 
eve g depends upon ; 
strength and Sear ability of the 
individual. It pains me te see 
lished accounts of strawberries 
ing $1000 or 











with what is called a thin matted row. - 


the prospect would be of her suc-- 








we should hope for is a moderate pe 
turn for capital and labor expendej 
The inexperienced person going int 
fruit culture of any Kind with expeetg. 
tions of great yields and large profi, 
is apt to be seriously discouraged hy 
the actual result of an encounter 
adverse circumstances, as are 
liable in any kind of business, 
fruit growing certainly is a business 


This lady’s plan is to plant va 


small way on the start to test 
locality and soil. It is an excellent 
plan and far better than to starting 
large way with but litle experience, 

I mail - my booklet “How I Made 
the Old Farm Pay,” 
personal experience. 





Grape Growing in 
Michigan 


Mr. J. H. Peters, living not far from ' : 


Detroit, Michigan, asks whether gra 


growing can be made profitable ip) 


Michigan on a hillside that would 
terracing to prevent the washing awa 
of the soil in heavy downpours of rain, 
He also asks about apples and cher 
ries, which he intends to plant. His 
soil is a heavy clay. 

C. A. Green’s reply: I have not had 
as much experience with grape grow- 
ing as with other fruits, but have fo 
many years been a grape grower on 
moderate scale. I would not se 
hard stiff clay that bakes in the su 
mer sun for growing grapes. I Wor 
prefer a sandy or gravely loam, You 
will find such steep hillside 
ment a somewhat expensive one. Itis 
far more expensive to grow grapes oi 
a terraced hillside than on moderatel 
level soil, but the hillside is desiral 
as is any elevation in grape growil 
Some of the finest vineyards I kno 
of and those that have proved ve 
valuable were grown on steep, alm 
precipitous hillsides, which were 
Sane and made very beautiful, 
yielding large crops of superior fruit) 


As to varieties, I have favored e Hy 5 


varieties, even earlier than Cones 


but the bulk of the grapes grown ig” 


New York state and Ohio are Concont, 


which gives my a 


Worden is earlier, larger and someg 


what better in quality, but is not 
good a shipper. 

I do not advise anyone to anticipa 
extraordinary profits from growl 
grapes, though the price of the fm 
has been remarkably high during 0 
past few years. There is a good@ 
of work on an acre of. grapes if wel 
cared for, but I have seen large Vine 
yards that were not cultivated at @ 
and still bore some fruit, but this 
not the way to grow grapes. Niag 
is a. valuable grape where it mpe 
Its season is about the same 4s 
cord or a little later. 

Wealthy is a valuable apple 


wh 


grown at Rochester, N. Y., but 4 


not an apple of the highest 
It is hardy and beautiful. 





One Woman and One Vil 


HEY were poor people. # 
did not have much money to# 
; vest in plants, vines and Uv 
She ordered one grapevine § 
planted it near the porch of the 
dilapidated farmhouse. This ™ 
rew amazingly and soon covers 
forge part of the rickety . pore 
cannot, express to you the plea™ 
this woman took in this one grape” 
as the ones 
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(Continued from page 6) 
International Motor Truck 


PRICES 


sts and great loss from rains, 
gnornous amount of money can be 
; ved in the Northwest by studying 

_ These prices on International Motor Trucks 
are made for the buyer who has been waiting for 
lowest Kgs a would not be satisfied with any- 
ort o 


TIT} 


per unit to operate. 

' One concern that operated three |. 

Marge dryers this past season dried. 
‘prunes for one and nine-tenths cents 
'a pound in a 63 tunnel dryer; for two 
' and eight-tenths cents per pound in a 
tunel dryer and at the cost) in ex- 
»cess of three cents in a 12 tunnel 
’ dryer. In regard to construction 
everything seems to favor the deep pit 
and the use of a less number of stoves; 
the use of more piping to increase the 
‘tadiating. surface and better control 
of the throat leading from the. heating 
‘chamber to the tunnel and from the 
“tunnel to the ventilators. Many a 
dryer lost by fire could have been 
_ saved by having a pane of glass on 
|» the door of each tunnel so that a fire 

"~~ eould be detected rapidly. 


Green Shipping 








he type of construction of the build- 
and its size. The drift is all in 
favor of the large dryer; the larger 
thing highest quality. For general farm 
hauling you cannot beat International economy. 
Compared price for price, quality for quality, 


“the dryer theless it cost per tunnel, 

‘or unit to construct and the less it cost 
the International line stands today the lowest-priced line of motor 
trucks on the market, backed by an inspection and service 











< * ne The green prune shipping business f 

rofitalle wh as reached tremendous proportions in organization without equal. 

t would need southern Idaho and the Walla Walla, 

ashing @ Washington ps Ultimately ie 

tye: bh : 4 yea ares arenes yer Model Capacity Lbs. Tire Equipment New Price Reduction 

8 | . 

“hi The better grade and larger prunes : 

plant. : robably bring more money pac ed in 101 10,000 Solid $3,600 $900 

Sockets, it has been the practice to 61 6,000 Truck Cord 2,750 700 
a it} 


4] 4,000 2,395 565 
31 - 2,032 393 
21 -1,874 286 
61 2,400 400 
4) 2,100 300 
3] 1,850 200 
2 1,750 100 
Our new 1500-pound Speed Truck, electric lights and starter, 


34 x 5 cord tires, is the best buy in its class for $1,500. 
Prices quoted are for the chassis f. o. b. factory. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA s 
CHICAGO UNCORPORATED) USA 
Branch Houses in 92 Principal Cities. Dealers and Service Stations 


Everywhere. Come in to our Branch House or the salesroom of 
our nearest dealer and let us show you these motor truck values. 


ave ea _ ship prunes in what are known as suit 
| cases, in which inferior fruit is in- 
cluded in this pack and is roughly 
handled and quite frequently is sold at 
aloss. It is a question if a good sub- 

|. stitute of a 16 pound lug would not 
bring superior results to the suit case. 
The lug box is being used more and 
more in the shipping of green fruit. 
Whenever prolonged rains occur at 
the time green prunes are being 
picked and packed it is a question if it 
would not be better to evaporate the 


product 
Marketing 

The market of the green prune is 
built around the word, distribution. 
Probably too much effort has been 
spent in marketing in Chicago and 

ew York and neglecting many of the 
good interior markets. A much larger 
proportion of the prunes from the Pa- 
cific Northwest should be sold west of 
the Mississippi; it cost less freight and 
the product can be placed in these 
markets in better condition. 

The handling of the dried products 
depends upon proper organization of 
the growers. California Prune and 
Apricot Growers Association is just 
completing the signing up of over 
110,000 acres, or about 84 per cent of 
the prune growers of California under 
@ seven year contract. The Clarke 


County Prune Growers Association of , (Sepecnd- SP-age oe Roofi 
Washington controls now about 90 per AA Ant foaA Stem, At 
cent in that district. The Oregon A KA » SI. ae 
Growers Cooperative Association al- I. SSIES FF 
_Teady controls 50 per cent of Oregon. ; or Tr é re 
The reason these agsociations are . al, Ehingies, Y-C 
y " to 
Positi 


growing so rapidly is because the 
flat are tired of the agg ae : 
ion, s ti oor distribu- ) 
Hon an’ spiteful throat eating tht IMPROVED DRY ARSENATE OF LEAD 
costing them hun s of dollars The atte ? 
: ie. spray that covers the leaves and fruit with a com 
poet Fe er ate eae Zag ee plete film of poison is the only one that kills the insects. 
tically control-of the tonnage if these Sarre ees cei toe Sears frit. throne 
es A r prun ¥ Ye 2 
all realize the x must be YB gj” ~=NuREXform has in it a special agent which makes it 
r i i i ; cover and sticl:. It is referred to by experiment stations 
as “‘superior lead arsenate.’ 
We will be glad to send you literature and further particulars. 


ar, which is many times the dis- THE T Oo LEDO REX SE RAY CO. 
spells es. a be distributed es ca The affiliated Rex Spray Companies are located at SS 
andy orth Yakima, Washing Benicia, hester, Y $9.00 Improved White 
Wenatchee, Vabnacoo Payette Idaho Brichton, Oat Canada ICKS: 5 alg pe . Bred to lay 

ab white eggs. Get some of good Leghorns. 
val ‘eed. eoaeel. peat will bring them 

sory Zovland, Mich... R. 2 
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iractant that Have Proved. Their Fi ness for Orchard Work 


Fresno, Cal., there is a 12,000-acre tract 
of land that has been divided into small fig 
orchards. Cultivation of these numerous 


prtewios the injurious action of grits carried 

the air. must be sturdily built so as to render 

of scresl yarn. Ht must be cary to sre 80H cn 
ee ee 

rows and run close to trees. Be- 


American Fruit Grower — 


Orchard Solves 


Its Labor Problem ] 


(Continued from page 4) 


cooperating in a big and important _ 
enterprise. I believe every employer 


who does not have this spirit among 
his workers 
it is a valuable asset to possess. 

Along 


ages 
cdteiel 


5 
re 


will ot tenet caudede that s 


i 


el 


pede dois esa ery 15-27 and 22-40 


H. P.—have 


Hundreds of Case Tractors are every day demonstrat- 


respect, and a paying investment, It must their wonderful 


br on rome oe ee 
and of! bills for 18 busy tractors is an 
worth considering. It must have plenty of 
the adaptability to meet successfully all 
service imposed upon it, It must be es- ° 
dey Big Beal Hig have 


g 
if 


i 
is 


you investigated Case 


HW 
af 





, through 
of these requirements 18 of them are 
orchard 


ing 
only in the orchards of California but in the fruit- 


write for a copy of our catalog—and interview a few 
owners of Case Tractors. 


Cane ne” — Company 


service, that they 


Fs 


holdings of 


ze 


E 


fitness for orchard service not 


a 
i: 


Case Tractors? If not, why not 

















used 
expériments on the Brooks 





apon Products 


os — sectenion shsiostte Soe from fire, a fire, lightning, 
iS S eer storms. Made from 


=} proximately one-half the strength rec- 





The American Poultry Advocate | 
America’s Most Widely Known Poultry Paper 
i you ketp c&iékens you" Ske 
The ADVOCATE. You Need It! 


Each month's issue is brim full of interesting, 
helpful information that you can use for profit. 
Feeding for eggs, breeding, housing and proper 
care and management of your flock, taken up in 
an interesting manner by America’s leading 
poultry writers. Subscription price $1.00 @ year. 


SPECIAL OFFER 
ESTABLISHED 1892 THE AMERICAN POULTRY ADVOCATE 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER °"E,="" for $1.25 





ne a peor eet order now to State-Lake siete Ce 


resno, Calif., November 13, 1928, 
ee a Solutions 








Sulphur Sprays 
for Peach Blight 


(Continued from page 5) 


twigs per tree, together with the re 
Mr. Gray on the results of the analysis of 
the materials, are given in concise tea 
in the ge table. 

While there is some slight difference in 
the results obtained, this difference is 
easily accounted for as being within the 
range of experimental salting Pin oe 
Sheets. | outstanding eatures, resul m. this 
rent. | he nen applied at the ms amd 

a str recommen 
em mane manufacturers, did effectually 
control peach blight, and that the solution 
of liquid lime-sulphur, applied at ap- 


“sulphide 
ur 
>! per cent 


E 
Wice 


rt of 


Information 


2 Number 
per cent 


Total 
sulphur 
per cent 





io-sulphate 
: | Ee : 


48° 


phur " Ey 


: 
i-*) 
Rex 
Orchard 
Ortho 


Dry Lime Sulph 

















apron] Pay. 











ulphide 


Free sulphur 
per cent 


Number 
ly-s' 
Shur 
per cent 
=} ‘| Total sul 
£2 per cent 


Po 
sulp 





zi 


Sterein. 
Williams .7} 53.8) 1.1 | 16.5 
11 34.7 0 


ommended, was equally effective in the 
B.TS. 32.8 


—___| control of this disease. This fact alone 
seems to answer the arguments which 




















co «al 





have been made that the dry lime-sul- does not feel that this test alone should 
‘| phurs did not contain a sufficient quan- be accepted as firtal, but, it does appear 


tity of active sulphur to control this dis- to open a new line of experimentation to 
ease, and it seems to on — Sate jaa eng the ee mechon 
liquid tions have, in fact, n sulphur required to satisfactorily 
aaa iiemear than | is necessary. fungus diseases of decidous fruits. 
‘Active Sulphur used and results in Peach Spraying 
experifnents on the Brooks Ranch, Fresno, Calif., 
November 13, 1920. 


Active —— added to each 
50 gallons of water 











Poly- 
sul hide 


Quantity 
used | 
sulphur sulphur 
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Diseased — 
Twigs 
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sulphur 
per cent 
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eight, this proves that either the 
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orrecting Motor Troubles 


By Frank A. Goodiom, Department Editor 


writer has been swamped with 
wuiries during the past ninety days 
wd begs the indulgence of readers until 
uch time as he can give every subscriber 
ieresearch necessary to answer some of 
@ more difficult problems which have 
gon sent in by users of motors who are 
wing their troubles. 
a busy season now with owners of 
s, trucks and motor cars, and 
difficulties will be experienced. In 
from the very nature of the in- 
‘qiries received during April and May, it 
guid seem that our readers have taken 
by the forelock, and are putting 
heir machines in the best of condition 
for a busy and profitable season of use. 
as it should be. Operators. who 
pect to get the best possible service 
jm their motors should always see to it 
lat they have been thoroughly over- 
d and put in perfect running con- 
n before placing their motors in the 
ds or on the » with the belief in 
he old adage that ‘a stitch in time saves 
nine” and more. 


Lost Motive Power 


Eee 





| My motor truck, two years old, has recently 


most of its power. Cannot pull a hill ex- 


-eept.on “fg the truck dies down in turning 


ave had the carbon removed, but 


‘thi does not remove the cause.—H. W. K., 


r is probably a case of prematurely 
worn cylinders. I would take the 


' motor down and see if the pistons do not 


Mave a good deal of play. Remove the 
iston rings and drop the pistons,.one by 
into the cylinders. If they are so 
that they will drop of their be 

ne- 
ders have been wurn, or the pistons have 
sffered from the same cause, Be sure 
‘that the cylinders are perfectly round, by 
hi rs, ora perfect piston ring. 
ve been worn out of true 


ylinders 
sre slight haped, th be 
a oy it ‘the alt gang pot 


will be even play all around the 
lis between the cylinders and sta 


} pistons 
necessary. The new pi ; 
! to maintain compression. 
cylinders or pistons can be detect- 
by the wet oil on spark plugs after the 
motor has been turned over a few times. 
lack of compression is a symptom, but 


tot a certain indication that oversize 


are necessary. The correction of 

culty is a ion for a good mechanic, 

no one should attempt to correct the 

of a motor in the condition unless he 

ag the repair and care of motors 
y: 





es 
Leaky Radiator 
| tractor radiato 
Lacan of tadiate padre . 
ar, snd cange i to Become porous. 1 
1—C.C. B., Wiscopain. : 


teh ‘quite natural for a mechanic to 
‘* assert that radiator cement will do 


without a semblance of a leak. My ad- 
vise is to use radiator cement whenever 
necessary even against the protest of the 
repair expert, 





e 
Noisy Gears 

I recently bought a motor truck, second hand, 
that had been run 15,000 miles. A demonstra- 
tion showed that it was a very quiet runnin 
truck, but recently the gears make a good dea 
of noise. I have only run it 350 miles, and given 
it good care. What do you think causes the 
trouble?—B. W.H., Missouri. 


NE OF the ‘“‘tricks of the trade” is 
to fill the oil pump, transmission 


case and differential housing with heavy |- 


‘oil and grease before .demonstrating a 
second-hand machine. This will tem- 

rarily quiet the noise of the gears and 

xings, and cause the machine to run 
almost as smooth and noiseless as a new 
motor. When the oil bogies to thin and 
the viscosity of the lubricants has been 
materially reduced, the i in 
to rattle and grind, with the result that 
one reslizes that he has bought a “pig 
in a poke.” 





Motor Misses Fire 
Motor of my two-ton truck misses the spark 
at times, especially when running between eight 
and ten miles an hour. I do not think it is 
caused by bad spark plugs, er carbon, as I have 
replaced the plugs several times, and it still 
misses.—L,. D. L., Indiana. 
BF halt sept seeing the machine I can 
only guess at what makes the 
motor miss the sparks. First, I would 
run the motor idle and test each spark 
plug to ascertain if the miss is in a single 
plug, or if it is caused from some other 
reason than a faulty spark plug. If the 
miss is confined to one plug it is probably 
due = a ee percent, or fouled 
points, or possibly points too far apart or 
too close together. If the miss skips 
around, examine the platinum points on 
the breaker of the magneto, or distributor. 
It is likely that the trouble lies there. 





Tractor and Truck Dept. 


K. H. A.. New York, has a motor 
truck which heats the motor almost as 
soon as it ig started and the water in 
the radiator boils under even light 
work. What is the remedy? he asks. 

S A GUESS I would say that the 

motor is choked with carbon. 
This is one of the greatest causes of 
over-heating. If you are mechanically 
inclined, and want to find out for 
yourself if this is the trouble, remove 
the muffler and exhaust pipe. This 
will Seeheey, be found badly fouled 
and choked. Clean it thoroughly, and 
see that every bit of caked carbon is 
removed. Then take off the motor 
head, using extreme care not to injure 
the gasket in any way. Then, if the 
motor is badly crusted with carbon it 
can be removed with a stiff putty 
knife. This will be helped if kerosene 
is allowed to stand on the carbon, for 
half an hour. In cleaning the pistons 
and cylinder walls, care must be taken 
to not scratch them. If the carbon is 


pair Very thick it would be profitable to 


a 
Fae 


‘while 


ss : 


have the carbon burned out with an 
acetylene torch, 
reassemble, and 


an expert. Then 
e motor will give 
good service without heating, if the 
trouble is from carbon. After that 
pour a teaspoonful of kerosene into 
each cylinder through the petcock, 
the cylinder is quite warm 














Copyright 1921, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


DYEAR Tires have always been 

notable for economy. Year after 
year, they have returned their users great 
service at little cost. Today, they are better 
tires than they have ever been before. In 
the past few months we have made more 
improvements in them than in any like 
period in our history. Goodyear Tires 
are now larger, heavier, stronger. In every 
size, they are stouter and more durable. 
If you want on your car the most eco- 
nomical tire equipment obtainable — buy 
Goodyear Tires. More people ride on 
Goodyear Tires than on any other kind. . 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
Offices Throughout the World 





All You Need 
PaSaCo Packages 


(Universal Packages) 


When You Want Them! 


Nationwide service makes 
this possible. 


PaSaCo aiysaeg. > are increasing 
net profits for thousands of grow- 
ersand shippers. They will increase 

Every PaSaCo Packages YOU OWN Net profits. 

stamped with this trade- 


baie Many Advantages 


Look for it. 
The wide bottom and reinforced star cover reduce 
your shipping losses. The 19-inch PaSaCo Pad insures 
perfect appearance at market. Prices have touched the low 
point. Now is the time to place your order. Ask for prices. 


Write today for this FREE booklet 


Here is a helpful booklet that carload grow- 
ers and shippers can’t afford to overlook. 
It shows, by photographs and diagrams and 
descriptions, how to pack in cars to assure 
safe delivery of your delicate fruits. Shows 
how to construct gates, to brace loads, how 
many tiers high to pack, how to load. Filled 
with information for carload Shippers. 


Package Sales Corporation 
104 E. Jefferson St, SOUTH BEND, IND. 


How to Pro} 
Load Cars 











Especially 
designed for 
Orange Grove 
and 


Orchard Work 
THE | OLDSMAR GARDEN TRACTOR 


EFFICE DURABLE ECONOMICAL 


Citrus growers and truck farmers in Florida and California are using hundreds of these 
tractors in-the care of their groves-and gardens and are proving every day that THE 
OLDSMAR is the “biggest small tractor and the smallest big tractor” on the market. 
More dependable than any horse or mule—and it eats only when = is working. 


“Absolute Frost *OLDSMAR “Price $395.00 f. o. b. "Didleacer 


7 Being built low, THE OLDSMAR will not break or damage 
OTECTOR the overhanging branches of your trees or vines. The in- 
PR dependent ope in each.wheel. makes short, quick turns 
Write for particulars. possible. _ The comfortable- riding sulky makes play-out of 
otherwise bard work. 
The Oldsmar plows, harrows and prepares the "Seed bed, | 
se the seed, appliés the fertiliser, cultivates the field. 
ests the crop, a loads and does the» work <5 
stationary engine. fact, it replaces horse’ or m 
entirely on the small farm. 
Write today for literatute and let us tell you how THE 
OLDSMAR will meet your particular requirements. 


P.O. Box 157, Oldsmar, Florida 














Kindly mention American Fruit Grower when writing to advertisers 





Something New 
in Markets |} 


(Continued from page 3) 
tions of produce and if it is sold on its 


merits, as it is in this particular market, 
there is no complaint but rather the re- 


provided the price is also modera’ 


a, There “ cng 4 honest deal- 
throughou pretty 
rf suggested pee has already been 
but is worth stating as a separate 
principle since it is given such promi- 
nence in the dealings of these ten farmers. 
If by any chance (and it would appear 
to be a fairly remote chance) a Barer d 
isn’t satisfied with what she got before, 
the matter is adjusted to her entire 
satisfaction if that is humanly possible. 
Of course there are people that ‘even 
divine wisdom cannot. satisfy, and that 
class might perhaps f° away from The 
Farmers Market still grouchy. But if 
that class can only be made grouchy 
enough so that they will take their pat- 
ronage elsewhere it is a distinct gain. 

5th. There is a regular and very high- 
ewe ‘system of advertising kept up in the 

olyoke daily papers. This is one of the 
most interesting phases of the whole 
plan to the outsider who studies into 
the methods of this interesting organ- 
ization. Sometimes. the advertisements 
are for the market in gencral and these 
are paid for out of the general fund of the 
partnership; others advertise s 
stalls and are, of course paid for by the 
owners of those stalls. 

Briefly summarized the advantages to 

these farmers have been— 

Ist. That the y have sold their produce 
at retail instead of wholesale, a tremen- 
dous advantage and a sufficient induce- 
ment in itself to warrant their enthusiasm. 

2nd. That they have cut out the 
middlemen, wholesalers, jobbers, etc. 
And while they have had to put some 
expenses into their method in lieu of this, 
these expenses have by no means equalled 
the amount saved. 

8rd. They have been able to sell any- 
thing in the world that grew on their 
farm. In fact the more varied ao 
assortment of wares the more 
oe stall was with customers. “~ po 

to think of the numberless things 
which go to waste on every farm to see 
what an extremely important factor this 
one item is in favor of this unique plan 
of marketing. 

4th. And” last but certainly not least 
has been the chances to try out and de- 

vole By’ cyppoes ability of the whole 

+ gee to prove to 
ponte d hag and to others that they do 
have this ability and that it is of no mean 
order. Every member of the family takes 
part in the market and while one becomes 
expert in arranging the various articles 
to display their charms to the best ad- 
vantage, another is more expert in sales- 
manship and can satisfy even the most 
exacting on while a third takes to 
the book- end and a: fourth to 
advertising. t. as really been a com- 
mercial course of the best and most 
varied kind. 

On the other hand the ¢ advantages to 
the customer have 

Ist. Absolutely fresh " products, A 
whole chapter might be written on this 
one item. The celery had not been ship- 
ped to the commission man in Boston and 
then by various channels and in the 
course of two or three days worked back 
to the produce dealer in Holyoke, but it 
was ta out of the garden just long 
enough beforehand to get it ready to 
bring to market. 

2nd. Usually a lower price, certainly 
lower when one considered the quality. 

3rd. A wide variety of products to 
choose from. No regular, orthodox 
produce dealer would or could, keep the 
variety that these farmers do. 

4th. Something new and inte 
and in this case at least, handled in an 
interesting and novel way. 

5th. Produets direct from the country. 


' You can ‘see that in everything, the 


— of the real country is there and 

cn sah me either consciously or ‘un- 

are influenced by that charm. 

onrThere is much more that might be 

written on this most interesting venture. 

But enough has already been.said to give 

the general plan and of course the details 

must always be worked out in each in- 
dividual case. 


, American Piuit Grow Per , 














Every Farmer can use it 
Every Day in the Year! 


UU ruting the a “tutomobil, da 
HL TF beg aa 
. Sourdeabe be ‘write us. et Tor bookies 
Price $5.50 ($6.00 west of Denver 
and in extreme south.) 


THE STANDARD STAMPING CO, 
376 Main Street Huntington, W. Va. 







































































Rural Recreation 


UMMER time is play time even in farm- 
ing communities, for though the day’s 
_ work may be long the evening of linger- 
light is long also and the nights are 
zm. Summer moonlight calls boys and 
s—even the old boys and girls—to come 
and play, and if neighbors do not gather 
sther sociably in summer months, it is 
e feared they never will. School is “out” 
there is the regular holiday cry of “‘Let’s 
gomething.” But often no one knows 
exactly what to suggest in the way of 
usement, - 
ow is the time for Community Clubs to 
ome to the aid of-the community. Inter- 
sting programs should be devised by those 
m the amusement committee, and it is no 
sual thing to find even the most willing 
orkers at a loss to provide something in 
he way of entertainment. 
Nothing could be more helpful to these 
zzled leaders, as well as to-~ hostesses, 
ers and mothers, than a small book 


ently published by Community Service, - 


Madison Ave., New York City. It sells for 


| 50 cents and is entitled “Rural and Small 


amunity Recreation.” There is no field 
community recreation which it does not 
er thoroughly and intelligently, from 
gants and plays and County Fairs, to 
ting celebrations for certain fete days and 
f ordinary get-together-good-times. 
hat Can We Do?” a book of games— 
ime publishers as above—costs 25 cents. 
Sometimes there is a small group of small 
dren to be amused, sometimes the entire 
thborhood, grandfathers, grandmothers 
the babies, must be considered. Occa- 
ally it is just a gathering of our own 
riends we would entertain, and then again 
s and Girls Clubs would like to cele- 
». There is plenty to be done if only one 
mows how to do it, and it is hardly neces- 
'y at this date to remind anyone that the 
has passed when innocent and healthy 
_ amusement was regarded as a waste of time, 
y excusable in those whose tender years 
‘not allowed for such mental develop- 
it as is needed for useful activity. 





Movies in the Church 


JHENEVER a new discovery is 
/ . launched scientists fall upon it with 
enthusiasm, while the public, seeing 
ar ahead into the possibilities of its 
pment, take it out in being either 
dulous or open-mouthed in mystified 


aze, and they often make up their minds 
) after all, it is more in the way of an 
ushing novelty than anything practical. 

| the first steam engine received and 

t automobile, while the existence of 


the “flying machine” was denied by some 
almost to its face, and as for talk of wireless 
telegraphy, that was abviously mere moon- 
shine and magic. We would dislike, for 
very practical reasons, to give up any ene 
of these today. 

The moving picture has gone through 
similar exciting phases since the day when 
one dropped a penny in the slot and squinted 
into a kinetoscope on Broadway, and hoped 
nobody would catch them at it; through—or 
not yet quite through—the hectic period of 
frantic objection to frankly objectionable 
drama, and on to the introduction of educa- 
tional films in public schools and even in 
churches. ' 

Churches have long used lantern slides to 
illustrate lectures on the Holy Land, but it is 
the last word in modernity when a Presby- 
terian minister uses an astronomical film 
photographed through a_ tremendously 


‘ powerful telescope, to illustrate his text 


“The Heavens Declare the Glory of God.” 
It is easy to imagine the added impressive- 
ness of words accompanied by a vision of 
the actual works of the Creator at com- 
paratively close range. 
Indeed the clergy proclaim that many 
forms of secular entertainment originated in 
the church—such as dancing, and also the 
drama in the form of miracle plays and 
pageants. As these have in many cases de- 
generated through loss of contact with the 
church, so now we may watch what en- 
nobling influence will be exerted by their 
reunion. 





Not All Fuss and Feathers 


HILDREN love to hear stories of the 
human traits of animals. From the 
moving tale of Androcles and the Lion 

(in which the runaway Greek slave is saved 
by the grateful lion from whose paw he had 
drawn out a thorn), down to the innumer- 
able instances of devotion in dogs, the 
higher brute creation has been credited-with 
such emotions as attach us fondly to our 
four footed friends. But what man, woman 


. or child who reads this, has thought of the 


light-hearted, and, apparently, light-minded, 
birds, as being gifted with gratitude, one of 
the noblest qualities of mankind? 

Yet here is a story of bird gratitude told 


by one who witnessed the conduct of a nest- . 


ing wren that flew by chance into the living 

room of a dwelling and, dashing itself 

we the window glass, fell stunned to the 
oor. 

The housewife and the house cat jumped 
together to the fallen bird, but with far dif- 
ferent intentions, The woman won, snatch- 
ing Jenny in the nick of time from the 
greedy paws outstretched to seize and tor- 


ture. She took the wee creature, palpitating 
with terror, into her tender hand, moistened 
his head with cool water and dropped a little 
into his beak. She calmed his fears, 
smoothed his feathers, then took him out- 
side and set him down on the grass. 

Do you think little Jenny flew away at 
once regardless of the friend in need? Not 
at all. He hopped’ up to his protector, 
clawed the hem of her dress, fluttered up to 
her shoulder. From this point of vantage 
and later from the woman’s head, he poured 
out his heart in song. Still singing, he flew 
to a nearby shrub. There the wren caroled 
madly for a time, then back he hopped to 
the shoulder of his rescuer while his grati- 
tude gushed out afresh in joyously bubbling 
notes. : 

After a time, not wishing to weary his 
audience, the sensible little fellow flew 
across the fence and went to work in the 
garden, digging for worms with all his tiny 
might. 





Is She in Your Home? 


CTIONS may be similar and mctives so 
different that what in one is simply 
unobjectionable in another becomes a 

worthy and beautiful deed. I like the story 
of two men cutting stone by the road side. 
A passer-by asked the first what he was 
doing and received for answer “I am cutting 
stones for'so much per hour.” The next, on 
being asked the same question, replied “J am 
fashioning stones for the building of a 
temple.” Are you in your daily tasks fash- 
ioning the.temple of rural life? It is a won- 
derful and beautiful work. 

“In every rural community there is con- 
cealed leadership,” waiting the awakening 
touch of a vivid interest to bring it forth to 
light and usefulness, All agree that it is a 
pity so many people are lacking in fine 
mental qualities, but it is almost a greater 
pity, because of the needless waste, that so 
many persons never develop the qualities 
with which they are gifted. The realization 
of wasted talents and concealed leadership 
is not new. Nowhere has it been more 
touchingly expressed than‘in the English 
poet Grey’s, Elegy in a Country Church. 


“Some village Hampden, that with daunt- 
less breast 
The little tyrant of his fields withstood, 
Some mute, inglorious Milton here may rest. 
Soom, “SS. lag guiltless:of his country’s 


You have read these lines before, bat have ~ 
they by chance suggested that you, yourself, 
may he the “Not Impossible She” who 
might lead your ‘community, who might 
fashion stones for building the temple of 
rural life? ; 
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cigarette like this 
in my day 


TheCamel idea wasn’t born then. 
It was the exclusive expert Camel 
blend that revolutionized cigarette 
smoking. 


That Camel blend of choice Turk- 
ish and Domestic tobaccos hits just 
the right spot. It gives Camels such 
mellow mildness and fragrance! 


The first time I smoked Camels 
I knew they were made for me. I 
knew they were the smoothest, 
finest cigarette in the world, 
at any price. 
Nobody can tell me any- 
thing different. 


R. J. REYNOLDS Tebacce Co. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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The Luck of the Irish 
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SYNOPSIS : 


In the pruebing shop of Burns, Dolan & Co. 
worked the Irish journeyman, William Grogan, 
whose view from the window of the shop was 
upon the sidewalk where he looked upon the 
ever-changing panorama of passing boots and 
shoes. iliam was somewhat of a dreamer, 
and to him the step of each passer-by was a 
wonderful story, whose plot was ever in embryo. 
But one pair of shoes in particular became of 
peculiar interest. They were feminine, and 
passed regularly at eight o’clock in the morning 
and four in the afternoon except on panes 
and Sunday. For three years he had watche 
them. William read a good deal and longed to 
see foreign Jands, but always considered such a 
thing far beyond his means, as he saved his 
money in hopes that some day he might have a 
shop of his own. One day he received a letter 
from a law firm asking him to call. It developed 
that William had been left a large sum of moncy 
by an uncle who had just died. To suddenly 
come into possession of great wealth bewildered 
William, but he decided to use most of the 
money in buying an interest in the plu.abing 
establishment where he worked, and to use the 
rest of it in gratifying his wish to see the world. 
After discussing with Mr. Burns the purchase 
of an interest in the business and buying a 
steamer ticket, William had a lively encounter 
at the doorway of a restaurant with a well- 
groomed man and an _ attractively-dressed 
woman. This installment finds him aboard the 
vessel for his foreign tour. On reaching sr 
William finds himself deeply in love with Miss 
Jones, the school teacher. He also discovers, 
from the fly leaf of her book, that her real name 
is Ruth Warren. 








“Shouldn’t wonder,” replied Camden; 
and then, with a smile palpably sea- 
soned with malice: “She has grace and 
beauty too.” 

His neighbor frowned. She had no 
liking tor the trend “of conversation. 
On his part he was quite indifferent; 
she had served his turn. 

“But what in the world does she see 
in that Irishman?’ 

“He probably amuses her, as he does 
us. She is an unusual person. Just as 
everything threatened to sink into the 
doldrums, she startles us all by proving 
herself to be a fine musician. Next 
thing we'll hear she’s the daughter of 
some multi-millionaire. If I were going 
all the way around I'd cultivate her. 
A woman, to play like that, must in 
her gentler moods be charming.” 

Later Camden went in search of Wile 
liam and found him among the giant 
cables in the bow. 

“Hello!” he hafted. .“What are you 
doing up here among the paint-pots 
and old iron?” , 

“Trying to hurry the boat along,” 
said William, without appreciable cor- 
diality. 

He did not care to talk to any one. 
Hé had chosen this isolated spot be- 
cause he was superiatively unhappy. 
His desire had been to crawl away 
somewhere (like a dumb animal that’s 
been hurt) where he could sigh without 
half the ship turning around to see 
what the trouble was. So Camden was 
not welcome. 

- “I suppose you'll be leaving us Tues- 
ay.” 

“That depends upon what news 
awaits me in Naples,” was Camden’s 
reply. “I may wind up in Hong-Kong. 
My work is full of big jumps. I never 
know from one day to another where 
I’m due to land next.” Camden laughed. 
This statement was so frankly true 
that its appeal to his risibles was too 
strong to overcome. “As for inclina- 
tion, I'd like to start back to New York 


at once.” 

“Uh-huh. What's this noise about 
the old burg, anyhow? We're always 
wanting to get back to it. I was kind 
of homesick not more than five min- 
utes gone.” 

“Why didn’t you tell me Miss Jones 
played the piano like that?” 

“Did we ever talk music?” countered 
William, evasively. 

“Not that I recollect. But she has 
genius; and such a gift doesn’t belong 
to hér alone. A school-teacher? She 
ought to be performing on the concert 
stage, making ten or fifteen thousand 
the year.” 

“As much as all that?’ William was 
astonished. “That's tough luck. She 
ean’t face a real audience. Somethin 
She tol 
me she had tried and tried, and failed. 

“Hong-Kong?” thought William, 
What kind of a job did this man work 
at that took him from one end of the 
world to the other at a moment’s 
notice? William still doddered; did he 
like or dislike Camden? Twelve dgys 
had passed since the first friction, and 
yet he could not decide. Never.before 
had he met a man he could neither like 
nor dislike, and it bother him. He was 
honest enough to admit that he wanted 
to dislike Camden, but could not find 
any justifiable reasons. 

Two or three times he had essayed to 
broach the subject to his school-teach- 
er, to ascertaim her opinion of the man, 
but. something had always. 
made the slight 


est 
attempt to flirt with her, and he had 


Bec 


te 


proved elsewhere that he was not , 
such pastime. Up to the present tim | 
his menner had been irrepros | 
William put aside these thoughts 
ruptly. He wasn’t getting anywh 
And in a day or so his path and © 
den’s would deviate indefinitely, — 

Have you ever seen the Bay of N. 
late in the summer, before the 
breathing winds come down from 
Apennines to clarify the air? I 
doubtless you have sailed over 
autumn and winter and spring, 
there is something for you still to 
The whole lovcly panorama is like @ | 
mirage. If there is any poetry in yoy 
nature, this unforgetable picture 
going to bring it out to you forth 
for better or for worse. ‘4 

William could not write pottry, nop 
even the popular-song sort, but he often | 
thought in Homeric verse. All in the. 
forty-odd minutes it takes to enter fhe 
bay and glide into the haven inside the 
breakwater he was in rotation a Roman 
centurion, @ gladiator in Pompeéii, g 
Saracen gathering loot, a galley-glaye 
(breaking his chains and -killing the 
brutal everseer), a Christian martyr 
vanquishing the lions, and a soldier of 
Garibaldi__all fighters, every blessed 
one of {her et 

r. Cook, mindful of his commis 

sions, spread the little army among 
the lesser first-class hotels such ag 
were open gt this time of the year, Ag” 
usual in such arrangements there bi 
a good deal of confusion and fri ij 
were separated. The two archeolo 
Ruth and the two spinsters who shared 
her cabin on board the Ajax, and Cam 
den were assigned to the Bristol, while. 
William, much to his indignation. found 
himself domiciled at the ‘in, 
farther down the Corso Vittorio. : 
~ For the next four days William had 
not time to devote to idle retrospection; 
Mr. Cook’s agents took care of that #J 
They saw Vesuvius, Pompeii, Sorrento, § 
Amalfi, Capri and the Blue Grotto, 
me tape (north, east, south, and bf 
and visited the baths at Baia. Wil- 
liam was tireless, indefatigable. Many 
pilgrims fell by the wayside, gasping, 
and some refused to go farther; but 
not so William, who was out to see 
everything, whether he was going t0 
enjoy it or not. 

The army was divided into brigades. 


The guide who had charge of Williams 


brigade cursed the day he was ; 
He begged, cajoled, pleaded; in vain; 

William was relentless. Not the small- 

est tomb escaped him; he absorbed in- 
formation at every pore; he fairly 
drank that guide until he rattled like 
an empty canteen. 

Then came Sunday, and William 
rested half the day. He summed up 
his four days’ tripping as follows; ten 
thousand ruins, ten thousand marble 
statues, ten thousand pieces of bronzé, 
ten thousand. cabmen, and twice that 
number of beggars. 

In the afternoon he and Ruth set out 
to visit William’s old friend Tommaso 
Malfi. They found him on a little farm 
at the foot of Vesuvius. Tommaso 
was delighted. He called to his wife 
frantically. He yelled for little Tomy. 


The three of them executed a taran- § 7008 


tella about the embarrassed William. 
Ruth saw that there was som “ 
more than simple cordiality in 
effusive welcome. 
i mees, you don’ know : 
Le conta on for heem I have no a} 
ony. ‘a cs 
“Aw, forget it, Tommy,” said Wile 
liam, blushing to his ears. There had” 
been no ulterior purpose in his b e 
ing Ruth to this little farm-house Pe 
rounded by fields of artichokes. 
“Si, si! I know you, Irisher. | See, 
He beat the Black Han’ an é 
thees Tony boy away from them al 
save me all the money I have in or 
worl. An’ now he say, ‘Forget eet 
But I don’t forget. Oh, the poleece 
could do nothing. But thees > 
head he go right into them 
Han’s an’ beat them up weeth 
fists. Soch a fight! Three to one. 
bam, bam! Good-night, good-by; 8m” 
eet is done! Like that! An’ he s8% 
‘Forget eet!’ Va via! You mek ea! 
laugh. . . * Marie!" ane Ran « ro 
“the chairs, the wine, c ’ ‘ 
ripe olives, an’ the pickled artichokes! 
Presto!” ‘a . 
“and so I find you a hero,” said 
on ts waz beek through the , 
sa ire twilig 4 
Pwhy, pH adhe anything, but pul 
a couple o ghtened wops. 
* t Tommaso’s wife said that 
were armed and you were not. 
- “And if I'd’ve known that I : 
have butted in, believe me! But. 
that Tony boy was a peach re . 
_ cheeks, black eyes, and 
A at kid.” 


to tof Twa 





ng the hearts of mothers! 
h man 
et so ma 
rou happy? ell, that was me.” 
rious wish rushed into the gir? 
' To see him in action, fighting 
“his bare fists against odds! It 
in idle, purposeless wish, and she 
gimost instantly ashamed of it. 
, she searched in vain for the 
. She detested brutality. She was 
ys ruther severe with the pugna- 
pils at school. It was perfectly 
“that young boys should fight 
» themselves; nevertheless, she 
it she could to prevent these 
e wars. And here she was 
to see this Hercules of the 
pipes in a fight against odds, The 
‘of it was still shifting about in 
‘mind as the carriage stopped in 
‘of the Bristol. 
ere was to be a band concert down 
‘Villa Nazionale that night. Wil- 
e his-.dinner impatiently and 
back to the Bristol, at that 
the center of the universe. He 
o wait. So he went into the little 
g-room and tried to read the 
g edition of the New York Herald. 
flung it aside he chanced to look 
pinto the waste-basket at the side 
we desk. He saw scattered bits of 
motograph. Rather odd, he thought. 
wetting that the contents of a 
gie-basket even in a public writing- 


ii 


to enter the fis inviolable, he reached down and 
n inside the Mycked up a piece of the photograph. 
on a Ro he recalled that the world had 


}erazy over picture-puzzles two or 
we years before. Here was an op- 
; to amuse himself until Ruth 


required less than five minutes to 

8 pieces together. ‘He was dum- 

at the result. For the face of 

gman he loved smiled up at him 

pitully. Painstakingly he turned the 

ils over, in case there should be writ- 

“on the back. There was. In a 

line-scrawl was written: ‘This 
girl.” 


AM stared down at the writing 
thiie a dozen conflicting emotions 
essed him. Ruth Warren's photo- 

torn into fragments and thrown 
iy into a waste-basket, here in 
les, thousands of miles from home. 

is the girl.” A sinister phrase. 
was all alone. She had run 
y, and it was now patent that she 
sing pursued. By whom and for 
7 Was it the contents of the 
wis bag? He swore under his 
bh He did not care who she was 
mt what she had done; she was the 

woman he loved. 
‘ jam was Irish; but on the other 
he poperaner Teutonic doggedness 
Pu pursuing an object, in adhering to a 
pan of action. Come ill, then, come 
ou always, had she need of him, 
e find him. 

her cogitation was denied him. 

herself appeared on the 


Jilliam hed 
rospection; 
re of that | 


e, gasp 
irther; but 


dy!” 
right,” he replied, catching his 
There was something approach- 
Mg happiness in her face to-night. He 
ped up the bits of cardboard and 
halantly dropped them into his 
pocket. If she noticed the act she 
ino sign. 


he fairly 
attled like 
i William 
ummed up 
yllows; ten 
nd marble 
of bronze,” 
twice that 
ith set out 


k natter ?” 
er?” 
You’ve been absent-minded all 


was not an adept at dis- 
jon. He dipped his hand into his 
and laid the fragments of the 
aph on the marble-topped table. 
bund these pieces in the waste- 
at the Bristol.” He began ar- 
n the pieces as he_ talked. 
mt know what it was at first. I 
Waiting for you, and I put ’em to- 
fr like one of those old picture- 
8. Remember ’em? Well, I got 
little old jolt, believe me. an 
mM step around to. this side?” 
Muriously she rose and came to his 
Me, looking down over his shoulder. 
ere did you get that?” she asked, 
ow, tense voice. 
you; in the waste-basket. I 
sure you hadn’t thrown it 
And you didn’t tear it up?” 
. Her hand slid from his shoyl- 


don’t understand,” she said. 
yell, the way I take it, some one is 
for you. Remember, I said I'd 
ask you any questions, but that 
“you ever. needed me you'd call me.” 
2 haven't forgotten,” listlessly. 
_ 20 you want this?” 
ae Throw it away.” Her gesture 
‘Was like pshnseer, 


at 


Would you mind if we returned at 

"iam very tired.” 

willam was careful to pick out a 

Mage with a taximeter. Neither of 
— until they reached the 
s gave her a bundle of bank~ 


es; I had forgotten. You must 
‘careful of your money. Never 
a > sum about. Never keep 
of credit. with the little 
identification.” 

z wise, I keep 'em separ- - 
wish we were at the 
| i’d like to know about 
jh. T names a he added, 

ike to see the guy who ~ 


now, Brother William, what's , 


it; tore it up. You see, I 


tearing up som 
You understand 
' “I believe I ¢ 
pelicd her to ad ‘ 
pedestal. I’m just an erdinary human 
being, To-night, for the first time in 
weeks, I was almost happy. The fine 
music, the beauty of the night. . .. 
Well, that photograph has spoiled it 
all. Throw it away, please.” 

Piece by piece it fluttered into the 
night. At first it hurt him; then he 
saw it from a different and less ro- 
mantic angle. It had been touched by 
other hands, men’s hands. He was 
rather relieved to see the last piece 
skim the parapet. 

He bade her good night at the door 
of the hotel and dismissed the carriage. 
He, had so much to think about that he 
preferred walking down to the Parker. 

“Lord, if I only knew something 
about women!” he murmured—a cry 
which has beset the male mind since 
the days of Adam. 2 

At the hotel the manager approached 
him affably. 

“You received the package all right, 
Mr. Grogan?” 

“Package? What package?” 

“Why, the package you sent for 
about an hour ago.” 

“The wrong Grogan. 
for any package.” 

“But you must have,” protested the 
manager, his air of affability vanishing 
and. one of perturbation taking its 
place: “Besides, I have your note or 
order. I was very careful to compare 
your signature with the authorized slip 
which you signed upon taking the 
room.” ? 

“Let me see that note,” said Wil- 
liam, wondering what it was all about. 

The note was produced, and William 
was forced to admit that the signature 
resembled his own. The body of the 
note, however, was rank forgery. 

“There’s been a mistake somewhere, 
unless some one’s playing a practical 
joke. I'll hike up to the room and. see 
if anything’s missing.” 

“I trust, Mr. Grogan—” 

“Oh, that’s all right. That signature 
would have fooled any one. But 
can’t understand why any one would 
take the trouble to play a joke on me, 
I'll be down in a few minutes and let 
you know what's happened.” 

Entering his room, he sent a swift, 
cursory glance about. So far as he 
could see nothing had been disturbed. 
He rumpled his hair perplexedly. <A 
package. What kind of a package? 

“Aw. . . .’ But he did not com- 
plete the thought orally. 

His gaze became focused upon the 
lock of his suit-case, It dangled by a 
single screw. 

Immediately a fountain of wool and 
linen and what-nots filled the air. His 
letter of credit had been in that suit- 
case, and it was now nowhere to be 
found. Two thousand and six hundred 
doliars, all gone to glory! 

He had mounted the stairs three at a 
bound; he went down scarcely touching 
po of them. He was fighting mad, but 
cool. 

“Anything missing, Mr. Grogan?” 
The manager was plainly worried. The 
hotels.along the Corso seldom encoun- 
tered difficulties of this character. 

“Ye-ah. A pair of shoes and my let- 
ter of credit are missing.” 

“frightful!” 

“Well, the damage is done. . But T 
guess he wasted his time. The letter 
is no good without the identification 
book which I have in my pocket.” 

“That news takes a great weight off 
my shoulders, Mr, Grogan. A word to 
Cook in the morning will stop the let- 
ter from being used anywhere in the 
world. If your bankers cannot find the 
letter after a certain length of time, 
they will reissue it, deducting your 
previous withdrawals. 

“He wasn’t an Italian?’ 

“If he was, he was a supremely 
clever one. He talked and acted like 
an Englishman. A number of English 
stop here, so I have reason to believe 
that he was English.” : 

“Well so long as I can stop him from 
touching my money, that’s enough for 





I haven't sent 


William returned to his roone, not at: 


all grateful for this peculiar diversion. 


He undressed and sat-down on the bed,; 


smoking. Tobacco always had a way 
of loosening up the knots in hig head. 
He groped backward. He recalled the 
robbery on board the Ajax and the sub- 
sequent return of the wallet, its con- 
tents intact. : 

“T got it!” He thwacked his thigh. 
“The guy that took my wallet took the 
letter of credit, too. That's the answer, 
But why pick on William Grogan? It 
don’t listen right. Let’s see. Who'd 
get any onl tg of tripping me up? 
fete ops!” 

He was positive now that he had 
hold ef the main thread. He must 
watch out for an Italian who spoke ex- 


cellent.English, who no doubt had been 


born in New York. 

Having reached this conclusion, log- 
ical enough from his point of view, h 
laid the butt of his cigar in the ash- 
tray, turned out the lights, rolled over 
ant. went. to. sleep, untroubled by 
dreams. He did not know that there 
were men here and there across the 
world who would have traded their 
millions for those nine blank hours 
which he accepted as a matter of course. 


° (To se Contimvvep) 
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Cletrac Cultivates Close 
To The Trees 


CLETRAC makes a clean job of 
cultivating or any other work in 
the orchard. It goes in close to the 
trees and gets all the grass and weeds, 
right up to the trunks. 


It’s easy to work from one row into 
the next because Cletrac turns. short. 
It’s low set and there are no clumsy 
projections to get tangled up with 
drooping branches. 


Two broad tracks give Cletrac a sure 
grip on soft or uneven ground. There 
is no digging in or slipping. Right 
through the year Cletrac handles every 
orchard job in a business-like way— 
helps produce bigger crops and larger 
profits. See the Cletrac dealer. Write 
us today for a copy of “Selecting Your. 
Tractor.” 


Horsepower: 12 at draw- 
bar, 20 at belt-pulley. 


Length: 96 inches. 
Width: 50 inches. 
Height: 52 inches. 
Weight: 3455 pounds. 
Turning Circle: 12 feet. 


Tra@fion Surface: About 
800 square inches. 


Center to Center of 
Tracks: 38 inches. 
Belt : Diameter 8 








THE CLEVELAND TRACTOR Co, 


“1 argest Producers of Tank-Type Tractors inthe World” 


Cleveland, Ohio. 





ELECTRIC 








" ang other device in your home or on the farm, 


Weite immediately for of our tate Catateg, 
Na, HP20—Sent to anyone without the leas 
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Kindly mention American Fruit Grower when writing-to-advertisers 4 
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no interruptions in its service. 


Guaranteed”’. 


small tools and accessories. 


packing problems. 


412 State-Lake Building 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








Let This Skinner Machine 
Size Your Apples 


It will save time, reduce your packing costs and do the work 
better and faster than it can be done by hand. No break-downs, 


This Skinner machine is designed for barreling apples. 
is accurately sized according to largest diameter. 
simple, sturdy — practically trouble-proof. - Skinner “Satisfaction 


Other Skinner Peach and Apple Packing Machines are: Sizers, 
Polishers, Box Making Machines, Box Conveyors, Handy Trucks, 
Literature and full information mailed. 
upon request. The Skinner Service Bureau will help you solve your 
Correspondence invited. 


Skinner Machinery Company 


B. C. SKINNER, Manager 


Fruit 
Mechanism is 


Peachtree Avenue 
DUNEDIN, FLORIDA 

















[3h YOUR PROFITS 
vane: from the Orchard and 
simplifies the work. 


For Home Canning, use the 
DUNCANETTE WATER SEAL CANNER 
which retails for $9.50 
Send for descriptive circulars 


212 State-Lak: % 
DUNCAN COOKER CO., cuicaco 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS fo: Auge sod Fai 
ing. Pot 
and runner plants that will bear ie eiat ameter 
» Blackberry, » Gooseberry, 
Soiesss Eisccesed Sheet ek sete Oa te 
; Rosesan ‘or : 
ieee, HARRY G. SQUIRES, Good Crosed Nev, 


HOTEL TULLER 


PARK, ADAMS & BAGLEY 
DETROIT .- MICH. 




















600 Kooms -: 600 Baths $2.50 . $4.59 mp, 














Table d’Hote Dinner, $1.50 and $1.75 
Business Men's Lunch, 75c 
Cafe A La Carte Cafeteria Men’s Grille 
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SPRAY 


Sure Insect Killer 
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5 Gallon can....._....10.00 
age 8.00 
F. E. ATTEAUK & CO., Inc. 
176 Purchase St., BOSTON, MASS, 
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‘small tomatoes. 


sugar, egg yolks and 
‘rind i 
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We will give $1.00 each for original, 
helpful suggestions that will save 
time, strength or money in all sorts 
of house work. Unaccepted manu- 
scripts will not be returned but 
will be promptly destroyed. Address 
“Housekeepers’ Exchange,” AMERI- 
CAN FRUIT GROWER, Chicago. 


— 


On the outside of your “piece bag” 
fasten a large safety pin, and when 
dressmaking is over attach to this pin 
samples of every scrap that goes into 
the bag. Time and patience is saved 
in this way. 

H. B. C., Massachusetts, 

When clothes or fine pieces get yel- 
lowed from age or from being laid 
away, it is not easy to restore them 
to whiteness. Let the pieces soak in 
a strong solution of household borax 
and warm water. If this does’ not re- 
move the yellow tint, then boil in the 
solution. For laces it is better to soak 
in the warm borax water, hang out 
and dry and then repeat. 

A. J. S., New York. 


I keep a card with all directions for 
removing various stains from clothes, 
hanging near the laundry tub. This 
saves me a great many steps and 
many more stains are taken out than 
if I had to look them up every time. 

C. F., Ohio. 

If soot falls from an open chimney 
on to the carpet, it may be swept up 
without any trouble by first sprinkling 


it lavishly with salt. 
M. K., West Virginia. 





Cream of Cucumber 


1 large cucumber 1 cup cold water 

1 tablespoon 4 cups milk 
grated onion 1 teaspoon salt 

6 tablespoons % chopped green 
flour pepper 

% tablespoon pa-_ 1 tablespoon but- 
prika ter. 

Pare and grate the cucumber and 
place in a saucepan with ore cup of 
cold water and one tablespoon of 
grated onion. Bring to a boil and boil 
slowly for 10 minutes. Rub through 
a sieve and add the milk and flour. 
Stir until flour is thoroughly dissolved 
and then bring again to a boil and 
cook for five minutes. Add the salt 
paprika, pepper and butter. Beat all 
together yntil thoroughly mixed. 


Eggs In Tomatoes 


6 eggs . Buttered bread 
.6 small tomatoes crumbs . 
Salt and pepper 

Cut a slice from the stem end of 
Scoop out the pulp 
and slip an egg into each. Sprinkle 
with salt and pepper. Cover with 
buttered bread crumbs and bake in a 
‘slow oven. 

Lemon Bread Pudding 


2 cups milk 2 eggs 
1 cup bread 1 lemon 
crumbs 2 tablespoons 
4% cup sugar powdered sugar 
Soak bread crumbs. in milk for ten 
minutes then add the well mixed 
rated lemon 
Mix well. Set pudding dish in 
pan of hot water and bake in a slow 
oven. “When it is set like custard, 
remove from the oven and pour the 
juice of the lemon over the top of the. 


throw cold 


If grease is spilled on the 
water on it at once, 


will harden the grease and 


from soaking in. 


the coat lining, dip 


M. V. C., 0 


If your white waists get faded from 
i ip them in 


water made by boiling, clean, um 


sliced potatoes in -water. 


unfailing remedy. 


J. W. C., Missouri, — 
When the food grinder becomes dull, 


run some sand soap through it. 
will veces * as brighten the knives, 


‘ L., Massachusetts,. 
Equal parts of soft putty, coal ashes 


and table salt mixed together make g 
good- cement for mending ki 

utensils. Cover the holes and put the 
mended vessel with a little water in 


it in the stove. 


The cement will be 


come as hard as enamel, 


bruised place with warm 


R. D. T., Ohio, 


For bruised furniture. Wet the 
water, 


Double a piece of, brown paper six or 
eight times, soak it in warm water 
and place over the bruise. Apply to 
this a warm (not hot)- flat iron, til 
the moisture has evaporated. Repeat 


if necessary till the 


ruise or dent ig 


raised to the surface, when it will not 


show. A. W. 


B., Wisconsin, 
Window shades often get bere 


with cracks while good otherwise. 


such case I bu 
of the color 

hade thinly on both sides. 
fully done it tia ae 


spoons powdered sugar. 


a small can of enamel 
wish and enamel the 
If care- 
well as new, 
N. B., Illinois, 


udding. A meringue is made by 
ating the whites of the eggs very 


tiff and gradually adding two table 


Spread this 


over the top of the pudding and put 
in a moderate oven for the top 
brown. 


An Unusual Soup 


If you wish to surprise special com: 


pany with an unusual and de 


soup try 
1 pound prunes 
1 stick cinnamon 
2 lemon rinds 


of good quality, in boiling water a 


Soup stock 
Butter 
Flour 


Place the prunes, which should be 


one stick of cinnamon and the tim 


of two lemons. Let this s 
night. 
until thoroughly cooked. 
mixture and add enough soup stock 
bs thicken 
b flour mixture to 
utter and ‘ 


Boil together next mo 


mix to a cream. Add s 


Stir in one cup of cream and 
with pepper and salt. 


1 cupful dates - 
1-3 cupful cheese 
1 cupful diced 


Date Salad 


3 tablespoons 
walnut mea 
% cupful boil 


celery dressing 


American) and the chopped n 
Stuff the Aor with this and allow 


stand for several hours. 


Slice 


dates, dice a cupful of celery 
all to the dressing, mixing thoroug 


ly, 
equal egies A ‘of sweet or sour cr 
be combined with the dressiné 


Serve in nests of lettuce. 


desired. 


It is a 


1 cup cream ‘ 


Strain the 


grated 


e ted 
Mix together the chees B a | 


this recipe for Prune Soup: § 
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Gown—Th: 
ears. An 18 year 
of ma- 


Pretty 
16, 18 and 20 
uire 3% 
satin, serge, fovlard, 
etamine, crepe, mohair, ging- 
pongee are ve for this 
The width of the skirt with plaits 


- shown, percal 
ibrey are combined. The model is 
pop- 


























3646. A Pleasing Frock 
Cut im sizes 4, 6, 8 and 10 
size will require 3% y: f 
terial. The dress closes at 
the panel. Pongee, repp, i oo calico, 
serge, gabardine, taffeta linen are good 
for this model. 

3600. Two Practical Kitchen 9a 
— One size, Medium. For the apron ene 

percale, madras, gingham, seer- 

drill or cambric. 


in, demin or drill would be suitable fer 
the foundation, and gingham 
for peckets and facings. An interlining of 
asbestos is very desirable, Five-eights yard 
of 36-inch material will be required. 


CATALOGUE NOTICE 


Send 15c in silver or stamps for our Up- 
To-Date Spring and Summer 1921 Catalogue, 
containing over 600 designs of Ladies’ 
Misses’ and Children’s Patterns, a concise 
and comprehensive article on dressmaking, 
also some points for the needle (Illustrating 


30 of the various, simple stitches) all valu- 


able to the home dressmaker. ‘4 





JPATTERNDEPT, = 
| _ AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER, State-Lake Bldg., Chicago. 
cents for which send me the following: 








ORDER BLANK FOR PATTERN 
‘Price 12c Each 








the pattern number and the correct size. 


‘It will require f 
~1% yards. Fer the oven-cioth, unbleached 














of Understanding 


Even romance of sixty 
brief years ago could not 
imagine the great advance 
heralded by the passing of 
the stage coach. The rail- 
way and telegraph were 
coming into their own; but 
the telephone had not been 
so much as dreamed about. 


Yet the wise men of that 
day saw imperative 
need. They saw the value 
of every step which 
brought people into closer 
communication with each 
other. They knew this to 


be the one way to increase 


understanding; and to 
eliminate the “host of petty 
jealgusies, blindnesses and 
prejudices, by which the 
Public alone have always 
been the sufferers.” 


Then came the tele- 

ne. And with its com- 
ing time and distance are 
swept away and a hundred 
million. people are made 
neighbors. 


Places far apart are 


brought together by 34,- 
‘000,000 


conversations a 


day over the Bell System. 


“BELL SYSTEM” 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One », One § Unsstversal Service, and all directed toward 
Policy, ystem, » 











“Kindly mention American Fruit’ 
Grower when writing to 
advertisers. 














how you'll take to 
a pipe—and P.A.] 


Before you’ré a day olde? You Want to 
let the idea slip under your hat that this 
is the open season to start something with 
@ joy’us jimmy pipe—and Prince Albert! 


Because, a pipe packed with P. A. sat- 
lisfies a man as he was never satisfied 
before—and keeps him satisfied! Why— 
P. A.’s flavor and fragrance and coolness 
and its freedom from bite and parch (cut 
out by our exclusive patented process) 
are a revelation to the man who nevey 
could get acquainted with a pipe! 


Ever roll up a cigarette with Prince 
‘Albert? Man, man—but you’ve got a 
_ party coming your way! Talk about a 
cigarette smoke; we tell you it’s a peach! 





Prince Albert ie Z 
eae red fina, sold in toppy red bags, 


gS 


handsome and 
Lttdie ode te ne, atal 
SOA anehaw steer’! 





ER 
CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


POSITIONS — HELP AND AGENTS WANTED | FRUIT FARM, EASTERN OHIO. 130 ACRES, 
Youngstown, home market E. 


WANTED: YOUNG HORTICULTURAL G UATE » owner. L, Longan- 
raised on farm or experienced orchardist to a > half 








AN, e 
cherries, apples, pears, 
Michigan, no 


UC COUNTY, MI 

excelled for sweet and sour 

- | elevation 400 feet above Lake damaging 

tiful mountain country. Bolling Hall, Waynesville, N. C. | frosts this 20 acres Cy Ie my — Fw 
MEN WHO THOROUGHLY UNDER- | aan, R. 4, Maple City, Mich, 


EST PROPOSITION IN NEW ENGLAND. 250 AC. 
Froit Fann 14 from Woroest: 15, 








er, 








$35 week. Learn while earning. Sample lessons free, 
Franklin Institute. Dept. 551, Rochester, N. ¥. 
















Bell Ave., Roanoke, Va. 
<RON RUBBERIZED CANV 
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Killing P 





WORD ITSELF would kill 
peach tree borers, if they had to 
say it. But that is not the most 

deadly thing about the substance now 
used so successfully in controlling the 
afth enemy of peach growers. The thing 


paradichlorobenzene. 

This is not mere theory that I am 
Sooes Seda weenie cvaliy doieg 

ngue name, is a ly 
‘the jo id out for it. Last winter 
rubbed e with New. Jersey 
coves, in annual convention at Atlantic 

ty, and the jist of their experience, is 
that 90 per cent of the borers are killed 
and often a higher percentage. Once in 
a while, a full grown, tough old specimen 
will escape. 

Ever since the summer of 1919, the 
New Jersey Experiment Station has been 
testing paradichlorobenzene for control 
of peach tree borers, and Alvah Peterson, 
assistant entomologist in charge of the 
work, states that in some cases, the con- 
trol is absolute. 

Add to this the experience of Georgia 
peach growers last year, and you have 
positive proof that the new method of 


controlling borers is O. K, Last season 
the paradichlorobenzene process was used 
extensively in the Georgia ch belt, 

as 50,000 


some localities ering as hig 
unds, and large individual growers as 
igh as two tons each. Growers de 
that it is as great an accomplishment, as 
self-boiled. lime-sulphur treatment for 
control of brown rot and scab. 

Parodichlorobenzene is a white crys- 
talline solid, which does not dissolve in 
water, but turns to gas slowly, at ordinary 
temperatures. The gas is heavier than 
air, and will go downward into the soil, 
instead of upward like smoke. This gas 
is deadly to insects, but not to man. It 
has been used extensively against peach 
borers since the summer of 1919. 

Peach trees under six years old cannot 
safely be treated with paradichloroben- 
zene... The ie will harm the trees. Trees 
six years old and ‘older, are hot harmed, 
The dose that is safe for use with young 
trees, is not strong enough for the borers. 

The application is made late in summer 
when the soil is warm enough to vaporize 
the substance. Late August, and early 
September have been found the best time 
in New Jersey. 

Preliminary preparation of the ground 
consists of removing weeds, grass leaves, 
etc., from around the base of the tree. A 
clear smooth space, level with the surface 
of the ground, should extend back from 
six totwelveinches. Thesoil should not 
be stirred more than necessary. If much 

m has exuded from the tree, remove it. 

he level of the soil should be even with 
the point where a large amount of gum 
is exuded, to kill the most borers. 


How Big a Dose? 


To quoté Professor Peterson, who has 
tested this method at New Jersey Ex- 
riment Station, ‘“‘Doses of 
ourths to one ounce a tree have been 
found effective, and do not hurt vigorous 
trees six rs old or older. In many 
instances doses of one-half an ounce have 
been just as effective as three-fourths and 
one ounce per tree. When this material 
is used, be sure the crystals are dry, and 
not in a semi-solid state. They should al- 
so be finely divided, fine enough to pass 
through a 10 mesh sieve or or 
window screen. If large lumps are pres- 
ent, crush them, and pass them h 
a sieve, In meas out three-fourt. 
or an ounce of dichlorobenzene, use 
some vessel, which when filled, holds the 


bottle, or a tin or wooden pill box may 
answer the purpose. 

“The paradichlorobenzene should be 
distributed evenly in a narrow band an 
inch wide about the trunk. The bulk 
or center of the band should be two inches 
from the bark of the tree, and no crystals 
should be closer than one inch from the 
tree. Injury may occur, if the material is 
mae against the tree. On the other 

nd, if the ‘material is placed several 





* | inches (4 to 6) from the tree, it is much continued while ; 


Paradich 


By E. A. Kirkpatrick, Pennsylvania ~ 


which kills the borers is the gas from wise 


. dichlorobenzine, when the soil is com- 


— 
three-. of the scale insects was caused by the 


wire under suitable conditions, and col 


required amount; a short wide-mouthed - 


ee Be iF 
: el ol “ 
. co . ® 


vw 


less effective in ki the borer. 
particularly true if the soil is ~. 
“After the application is made, plag 
several shovels of earth over the c 
and compact them into a cone s 
pile, with the back of the shovel, or 
. The first. shovel of earth place 
.over the crystals, should be-finely divide 
crystals in order that thels location tie 
0 cation 
not be disturbed. " 
“Applications madein June or July, wil 


ch kill most of the worms in the tree, but sud 


agrees do not prevent the entrang 

new worms a ne ata Sag’ in August, 
and throughout September. Trees tregt. 
ed in June, or early in July, are apt tg 
possess many new worms after the month 
of August and September. These wil 


y= in ee through the season, 
“Two applications o radichl 
benzene, one in June, nF pada late la 


August, will kill all the worms, and pre. 
vent further infestation. Two appli. 
cations may prove to be desirable under 
certain conditions, yet we do not know 
the effect on the tree of two applications, 
in one season, 

Ras fg sapeed should not be made 
early in the spring, because the soil tem- 
perature is too low, to get immediate, 
a effective herg, sages! Also, we are 
not certain w e early applicati 
will do to the tree. gp 4 

“Paradichlorobenzene is most effective 
asa f nt, in dry or seni-dry soil. If 
the crystals are placed about a tree, when 
the soil is wet or saturated, the material 
is quite ineffective as a fumigaht. This 
is probably due to the fact that all of the 
small air pore are filled with water, 
co uently the gas, which is practically 

luble in water, is unable to penetrate 
‘the so!l to any considerable distance, in 
sufficient quantity to kill. The most 
effective results are obtained with para- 


Tv 


paratively dry. 

Paradichlorobenzene can be obtained 
from several manufacturing firms. The 
price ranges from 15 to 30 cents a pound, 
depending upon the amount purchased, 
The total cost (including labor) of treat- 
ing six-year old trees (or older) rum 
between three and four cents per tree.” 

Professor Peterson urges the trial of 
this method on only a small plot— 
100 trees or less—of six year old ‘trees, 
since the use of this material is in the 
experimantal stage. 








Bordeaux-oil for Citrus 


Until recently citrus growers ia 
Florida have been confronted by 4 
very marked increase in the develop- 
ment of scale insects on their trees 
following an application of bordeaux 
mixture, which necessitated a follow 
vp bg with an oil emulsion very 

y after the bordeaux had bees 
This increase in the number 


action of the bordeaux in killing the 
beneficial fungi that otherwise would 
have parasitized the scales and held 
them in check. 

But Prof. W. W. Yothers-of the Br 
reau of Entomology and Prof. J. B 
Winston of the Bureau of Plant It 
dustry found that bordeaux mixture 
and oil emulsions could be combined 


stitute a spraying mixture that 
serve as both cide and inse 
This mixture been tested 
ciently in commercial practice to jue: 
confidence in its efficiency, 
tty reckon obviate 
r se applica 
is an item alone which will tf 
t in the saving of large sums 
money to citrus growers each yealy 
il Laem sont ee 
0 Pp ry mixing 4 
bordeaux mixture in the 


ux usual mam 
ner, and while it is vee 










vigorously in the tank a 
‘spra , 
1s added. Agita ion mus 
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~ food by the bees. In fact, pollen is 




























BEES IN THE ORCHARD 
By Frank C. Pellet 


HE value of the honeybee in the 
orchard is not fully appreciated. 
While the honey produced. in 
America is valued at millions yearly, the 
bees are worth five times as much for 
their work among the blossoms as for the 
honey they store. In a few instances 
short-sighted individuals have 
the bees as trespassers and have suc- 
ceeded in securing legislation to restrict 
them to certain districts. In most cases 
the results have been disastrous to others 
beside the beekeeper. 
Pollen, as well as honey, is used for 


essential to the life of the young , and 
without it, brood rearing ceases and the 
colony perishes. In Southwest Texas, 
in 1918, there was a large area where most 
of the bees died for lack of pollen, in 
spite of the liberal feeding of sugar syrup 


by their owners. A long drouth prevented 


usual blooming of the flowers, and 
wad were unable to survive on sweets 
one. 

In their search for pollen to serve as 
food, the bees render a great service to 
the plants whose blossoms they visit. 
It is well known to orchardists that many 
varieties of fruit are self-sterile. Because 
of this fact two or more varieties are 
often planted together to insure fertiliza- 
tion of the blossoms. As an example may 
be mentioned the Keiffer pear. A certain 

centage of Garber, or other variety, 
looming at the same time are usually 
interspersed in the plantation. Some 
varieties are entirely self-sterile, some 
only partially so. Given the presence of 
the proper varieties, we still need some 
agent to assist in carrying the pollen 
‘from tree to tree and from blossom to 
blossom. For this purpose the honey- 
bee has no equal. 


Wild Bee Uncertain 


There are a large number of species of 
wild bees common to the various portions 
of America. Many of them are much 
smaller than honeybees and live singly 
or in pairs, instead of in large colonies 
like the honeybees. Some years they 
may be very abundant and the following 
year, perhaps, exceedingly scarce. At 
times they may be present in sufficient 
numbers to accomplish the pollination of 
even large plantations of fruit. 

However, they are not to be depended 
upon, as they come and go accordingly as 
weather and other conditions may be 
favorable or otherwise. The uncertain 

ields of many plantations of fruit may 

explained by the fluctuation in the 
number of wild bees present. When the 
spring happens to be warm and balmy 
and conditions favor the flight of insects 
during the blooming period, a com- 
paratively small number may be suffi- 
cient to pollinize the blossoms, as a 
single insect will visit many hundreds of 
flowers. When it is wet and cold with 
only an occasional hour of sunshine, the 
fruit grower with large numbers of honey- 
bees within reach is the fortunate one. 
He may have a full set of fruit while the 
man who must depend upon the wild 
bees may have a failure. 

A striking example of the value of 
bees in the apple orchard was reported 
by one of the western experiment sta- 
tions. Of two orchards in a narrow valley 
in the foothills where conditions were 
very similar, one bore freely while the 
other yielded very poor crops. A pomolo- 

visiting the valley was unable to 

d any satisfactory explanation of the 
difference for some time. The soil was 
similar, there was little difference in the 
age of the trees or the acreage of the 
orchards. Both were well drained and 
little subject to damage from frost. On 
close examination of the orchard which 
had fruited, a large colony of bees was 
found in a fallen log. The owner of the 
unfruitful one secured bees also, and 
the immediate result was a crop which 
netted nearly $4,000 of fruit. 

At times when there is a dearth of 
nectar, the bees may be seen in large 
numbers 2 the juice from 
decaying fruit. t which has been 
cracked by wet weather or damaged by 
birds or wasps attracts them, and often 
leads to a misunderstanding between the 

keeper and the fruit grower. Since 
the bees are unable to puncture sound 
fruit, it is only that which has already 


peen damaged which they are able to 


injure, 





A simple way to measure 
of a truck tire 


the value 
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In selecting truck tires there are just four things to consider: 


MILEAGE 
DEPENDABILITY 






— 


MARKET 





TRACTION 
RESILIENCY 


All four of these qualities are important. The question is, in what 
tire can you find them? 


The standard solid won’t give them to you. Neither will the big 
pneumatic. One is dependable and gives mileage; the other is resilient 
and gives traction. But each lacks the good qualities which the other 


possesses. 


The Caterpillar is the only type of truck tire in which you get 
traction and resiliency and mileage and dependability. 


There is no reason why you should be satisfied with less. 


Made in sizes suitable for trucks 
of every type and weight 


KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE CO. 


GENERAL SALES DEPARTMENT 


1710 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


























LADIES— 


HAVE YOU A CAR? 


If so, we will pay your salary and expenses 
to act as our County Representative, soliciting sub- 
scriptions in the rural districts for the American 
Fruit Grower. No limit to salaries paid pro- 
ducers, and you can easily make as much if not 
more than the man of the house. Write imme- 
diately, stating if you can devote whole or spare 
time and what fruit counties you can handle in 
California, Nevada, Utah, Colorado, Arizona, 
New Mexico and Texas. 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 


W. M. COLEMAN, Southwest District Mgr. 


300 Curvier Building 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


ATTENTION 
SALESMEN! 


The American Fruit Grower is now as- 
signing territory to subscription repre- 
sentatives in Maine, New Hampshire, 


New York, New Jersey and Delaware. 
If you live in these states or contemplate 


going in this section soon, place your ap- 
plication at once and represent the only 
national fruit publication in America. 


Salary and Expenses Paid 


E. H. MOSES, Eastern Circulation Mgr. 
318 Main St., Springfield, Mass. 
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You can always 
rely on a Barrett Roof— 


Buying roofs is like hiring men—you can’t tell by 
looking at them just what they’re worth. You've got 
to go a good deal by reputation. 


To prove a good investment, a roof must be durable 
and free from expensive upkeep. The sixty-year-old 
Barrett name is a guaranty of honesty—an honest 
reputation built by honest roofs. 


Barrett Everlastic Roofings are waterproof, weather- 
tight, fire-resistant—high quality, long-lasting roofs at 
moderate cost. For re-roofing work they are especially 
economical, because in most cases you can lay them 
right on top of the old roof, which saves trouble 
and expense. 


One of the four styles of Everlastic is a ‘“‘rubber” 
roofing in roll form. The other three styles are slate- 
surfaced in the natural 
art-shades of red or green 
—as handsome as they are 
durable and economical. 
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Write our nearest office 
for illustrated booklets. 


The Guilt Company 


New York Chicago Philadelphia 
Boston St. Louis Cleveland 
Cincinnati Pittsburgh Detroit 
New Orleans | ~ rma Kansas City 


Minneapolis, Nashville 

Seattle Peoria Atlanta Syracuse 
Salt Lake City Bangor Washington Duluth 
Lebanon Youngstown Milwaukee Johnstown 
Coluinbus Richmond Latrobe Toledo 


Elizabeth Buffalo 
Houston Denver Jacksonville Omaha 
THE BARRETT COMPANY, Limited: 
Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver 
St. John, N B Halifax, N. 8. 
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The Everlastic Line 


Everlastic 


‘‘Rubber’”’ Roofing 


This is one of our most popular roofings. A 
recognized standard among “rubber” roofings. 
Famous for durability. Made of high-grade water- 
proofing materials, it defies wind and weather and 
insures dry, comfortable buildings under all weather 
conditions. Tough, pliable, durable and low in 

price. It is easy to lay, no skilled labor 
required, Nails and cement in each roll. 








Everlastic 


Slate-Surfaced Roofing 


A high-grade roll roofing, surfaced with genuine 
crushed slate, in two natural shades, red or green. 
Needs no painting. Handsome enough for a home, 
economical enough for a barn or garage. Combines 
real protection against fire with beauty. Nails and 
cement with each roll. 


Everlastic Multi-Shingles 
(Four-Shingles-in-One) 


Made of high-grade, thoroughly waterproofed felt and sur- 
faced with crushed slate in beautiful natural slate colors, either 








red or green. Laid in strips of four shingles in one at far less 
cost in labor and time than for wooden shingles. Give you a roof 
of artistic beauty worthy of the finest buildings, and one that 
resists fire and weather. Need no painting. 


Everlastic 
Single Shingles 


Made of the same durable slate surface 
(red or green) material as the Multi- 
Shingles, but cut into individual shingles, 8 x 1234 inches. Laid 
like wooden shingles but cost less per year of service. Need 
no painting. 




















